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The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


Senior Edition—for ages 17 to 70 
Intermediate Edition—for ages 13 to 16 


AST week announcement was made of the publication, begin- 
ning with the autumn quarter, of the Intermediate Edition of the 
20th Century Quarterly, Senior edition of which has been pub- 
lished for three years. The most important thing about such a pub- 
lication is the list of contributors. Here is the list of the men who are 
making this new quarterly, which covers the International Uniform 
Lessons for scholars between the ages of 13 and 16. 


Joseph Myers, Jr., of Kansas City. One of the most brilliant students ever 
graduated from Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky.; a newspaper man; teacher of 


a live high school class. Mr. Myers will conduct the department, ““The Lesscn in a 
Nutshell.” 


Herbert L. Willett, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass. Has had his training in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and at Harvard University. Having been three years as a pro- 
fessor in Syrian Protestant College, at Beirut, Mr. Willett is well fitted to conduct 
the department, “Making Difficult Points Clear." He is also a contributor to the 
Senior edition of the Quarterly. 


John R. Ewers, of Pittsburgh, Pa. As minister of one of the great churches 
of the Steel City and as a teacher with remarkable power to bring Bible truth to bear 
upon practical life problems, Mr. Ewers will find a most congenial task in conduct- 
ing the department, ““At Grips With the Lesson.” Mr. Ewers has made himself 
famous by his lesson talks in the Senior ecition of the Quarterly and in The Chris- 
tian Century. 


Ernest Bourner Allen, of Chicago. Minister for many years at Marion Law- 
rance’s (Congregational) church, in Toledo, O. At present minister of Pilgrim 
Church, Oak Park, Chicago. Well known as author and brilliant teacher. 
Dr. Allen will conduct the question department, entitled “Can You Answer?” He 
will also contribute the “Prayer Thought” for each week. 


Thomas Curtis Clark, of The Christian Century staff, is the editor of the new 
Quarterly, as he is also editor of the Senior edition. 


This Quarterly treats the International 
Uniform Lessons. It is undenominational 


Send for free sample copy today. This wil! be mailed you as soon as it is off the press. 
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EDITORIAL 


Murder the ized religion is not strong. 


For the protection of human 


American Pasttime 


URDER seems to be the favorite American pastime 

in certain great cities. New York had almost a mur- 

der for each day of 1920, the total reaching 344. 
Chicago was even more active in proportion to population, 
there being 302 murders in the same period. During the 
first six months of this year the rate has fallen off in New 
York and increased in Chicago. The number in New 
York was 109, while Chicago has to her record 160. The 
number of convictions for these murders is pitiably small. 
Most of the women slayers escape scot free. The shame- 
fully numerous murders in the Italian colony are seldom 
The 


man, even if he lingers alive for awhile after the crime, 


expiated with any sort of punishment. murdered 
efuses to give any information, for that is the code. In 

labor war there is a considerable death toll. Rival 
actions go out gunning for each other, and this seems to 

the favorite method of holding an election in some of 
the unions. It is a well known fact that murders increase 
in a city where the moral quality of the city administra- 
tion is low. Machine politics will profit by any alliance, 
axl many a murderer has been able to secure immunity 
v his connection with the higher-ups. Any community 
will have relatively more murders where the sanctity of 
human life has no power over mind and conscience. A 
community where business men will endanger human life 
with impure foods, or will build up great war profits on 
inflated prices to the detriment of the poor, or will stage 
amusements which pay dividends on the debauchery of 
young people is ripe for anything. Once a considerable 
section of the community comes to look on a human being 
as a thing rather than as a person, murder is inevitable. 


Human life is never safe in any community where organ- 


life we need not only an efficient police and unpartisan 
courts, but we need also a lively social faith in a fatherly 
brotherhood of 


So long as there are empty churches and a genera 


God and the resulting doctrine of the 
man. 
tion of children who are religious illiterates, human life 
will be cheap, 


The Nation Still 
on a Joy-Ride 


gg ger rong joy-riding in America 


yet. There are still some liberty bonds that may be 


has not ended 
cashed in. Only when cruel hunger grips the vitals of 
millions will the nation once more sanely face reality. 
The figures on the national income and expenditure indi- 
While 


we hear a good deal from the citizens about our “high 


cate that our national housekeeping is badly done. 
chool taxes,” it is interesting to note that the elementary 


schools of America cost 59,154, while the bill 
for rouge and other cosmetics runs to the neat sum of 
750,000,000. The bill for chewing gum is fifty millions, 
The 


soda fountains of the nation cost the people $350,000,000, 


several times what we spend for foreign missions. 


which is far beyond the expense of all the church enter- 
prises of the land. Yet we often hear business 
complain that the cliurches are so expensive 


men 
The pleas 
ure resorts and joy rides of the nation run to a total of 
$3,000,000,000. Were this curtailed for but a few years 
the expenses of the most terrible war of all history would 
be paid for. The nation is already beginning to economize 

-on its philanthropies! Those who must raise funds for 
the public institutions which are supported by subscription 
report already a decisive tightening of the purse-string. 
We shall soon hear of efforts to cut down the salaries of 
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ministers and teachers so as to save a little something 
toward the three billion for road-houses and joy-rides. 
Only one fourth of the counties in the United States have 
a public library with five thousand volumes or more. In 
many sections of the country churches are falling into 
ruin for lack of funds to provide the ordinary decencies 
of worship. But in spite of this kind of poverty, we still 
have money for everything except the things that peopie 
cannot really live without. 


Economic Emancipation 
By Religious Faith 
N' ) one can talk as much as Bernard Shaw does without 
occasionally saying something that is true. In a re- 
cent address before the Fabian Society in Usher Hall, 
I:dinburgh, he remarked: “The last thing I have to say 
is that in the Fabian Society, in the outlook of the labor 
party, in all the forces that are advancing toward social 
betterment—at the back of all popular movements there 
must be a religion. The miners would never have raised 
themselves through their trades unions and cooperative 
societies had they not raised themselves through their 
Methodist chapels.” In the Old Testament, 
Shaw has cast aside in favor of a sible he is to 
write, he might have learned that Israel won its eco- 
nomic emancipation by the power of religious faith. A 
master of economics tells us that the two greatest forces 
on earth are the religious and the economic; they shape the 
life of man. Until these two are brought together in 
reciprocal influence and interplay, there is little hope of 
either religious reality or economic peace. The tragedy 
of the present situation is that they are kept apart, as if 
they were alien, and we have a materialistic socialism and 
an unsocial Christianity, both of which end in futility. 
\ deepening sense of this truth finds expression in unex- 
pected places, in groups of business men, and among social 
workers, as well as in the forward-looking minds of the 
hurch. This at least is plain: in the world of today the 
ndividual and the social gospel belong together, and 
neither will long survive the shipwreck of the other. 


which 
new 


What Methodist 
Modernists Want 

ETHODISM has only a little over a century of his- 

tory in this country, but already many of its fun- 
iamental documents are hoary with age, as indeed are 
such documents in any communion. The modernist move- 
ment in Methodism feels keenly the need of renovating 
the articles of religion and of completely rewriting the book 
of discipline. The Chicago Methodist preachers’ meet- 
ing and many of the annual conferences have during re- 
cent years made pronouncements on the antiquated restric- 
tion of amusements. The discipline says that members who 
attend circuses or theaters should be admonished, and if 
they prove recalcitrant they should be put out of the 
hurch. This law is a dead letter, of course, but up to 
the present time the conservatives have successfully re- 
sisted all efforts to change it. Not only are Methodists 
under obligation to stay away from movie shows, they are 
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also forbidden to wear jewelry or costly apparel. A bishop 
with a Phi Beta Kappa watch charm is a violator of Meth- 
odist law, and a number of such law-breakers can be 
found. The rules for the Methodist ministry are also in. 
teresting. The dominies are charged not to indulge in 
jesting or light talk. Most of the Methodist ministers we 
know are happily human enough to violate so senseless a 
rule. These same ministers are urged to rise at four 
o'clock in the morning to engage in devotions. This rule 
is honored more in the breach than in the observance. The 
discipline book discourages all criticism of the rules of 
discipline in the church, making the matter of reform diffi- 
cult. The man who agitates for reform has by the very 
fact of this agitation made himself technically a law-break. 
er. Not only are Methodist articles of religion and Metho- 
dist rules defective in what they include, they are even 
more defective in what they omit. The age has given us 
a conscience on many matters that were once not a matter 
of conscience. The social gospel has given us some new 
ideas of sin not to be found in the Methodist discipline. 
The Methodist modernist has the task of securing a com- 
plete rewriting of his fundamental documents. In this 
task he may well be supported by the goodwill of all mod- 
ernists of every communion. The evangelical churches 
must advance together toward more adequate conceptions 
of what religion really is in the twentieth century. 


Move To End 
Apportionment Abuse 
LD SOUTH Congregational Church sent to the 
National Council ef Congregational Churches at Los 
Angeles a memorial on the subject of apportionments in 
that denomination, declaring its independence of such ap- 
portionments as might be handed down by missionary 
and benevolent boards and urging their discontinuance. 
The subject has long been the occasion of friction in the 
Methodist denomination. Pastors assert that ministerial 
preferment all too often depends upon the record of a 
minister as the financial agent of the boards of the church. 
The Disciples have also had their measure of protest with 
regard to the abuses of the apportionment system. The 
stingy church was apportioned on a different basis from 
the liberal church, and when the former was able to reach 
its apportionment it felt very righteous. On the other 
hand, rapidly increasing demands have been made upon 
churches that are known for their wealth and liberality 
until at last their good disposition and patience reached 
the breaking point. Now comes the announcement from 
the Disciples United Missionary Society that the whole 
apportionment system is to be done away with. In place 
of apportionments there will be stewardship rallies in va- 
rious sections of the country in which representatives of 
the churches will be instructed in the art of making their 
own apportionments. At these rallies the ideal will be 
held up for churches to give as much for others as fot 
themselves. The tithing principle will be urged upon in- 
dividual members. It is hardly to be expected that such 
an appeal to the loyalty and intelligence of the churches 
will bring its full fruitage the first year. It may take many 
years to complete the educational process. But the prin- 
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ciple involved in this new step is consistent with the demo- 
cratic ideals of the denomination, and in the long run 
should be good business for the kingdom of God. 


immigration Still 
a Problem 

HE Dillingham bill which passed congress not long 
since is by no means the last word on the immigra- 
tion problem. While it has provided a means for regu- 
ating the flow of immigration, there are phases of the 
roblem that are untouched by this piece of legislation. 
in the first place there has not been any great increase 
n the percentage of foreign born in this country. In 1860 
is percentage was 13.2 per cent. In the last census the 
In the decennial censuses in be- 
ween those years the percentage never rose higher than 
1.8, so that it is seen that the number of foreign-born in 
¢ country has been for fifty years a fairly constant thing. 
lost immigration statistics have dealt entirely with the 
umber of people entering the country and have not dealt 
ith the large number leaving again. It is felt by the lead- 
sin congress that a permanent policy with regard to im- 
nigration must be formulated and this must be the result 
ta deeper study of the whole question. Whatever legis- 
ition is adopted, there must be some method of regulat- 


ng the flow according to economic conditions. This the 


ercentage was 12.9. 


\ 


illingham bill accomplishes with its restriction of the en- 
ries annually to three per cent of the foreign-born already 
Under the Dillingham bill, 400,000 immigrants may 


the country this year. There is a widespread de- 
nand that future legislation should develop a technique 
for excluding the biologically unfit. The diseased, the 
mmoral and those of low mental caliber should not be 
aided to the American stock. Effort should be made also 

distribute the immigrants more widely over the coun- 
try. A few eastern states receive the immigrants, and here 
they live in congested districts in factory towns. Room 
ior these people is to be found in many of the undeveloped 
sections of the country and a comprehensive survey of 
economic conditions afford the newcomer ad- 
ice as to the locality where he is most needed, and con- 
sequently where he might hope to achieve a larger suc- 
ess in his life adventure. 


would 


Our Young People 
and Education 
a )LLEGES and universities have been greatly over- 
crowded in the past year or so, but with the coming 
oi hard times, it is not to be expected that this supply of 
‘tudents will keep up. Particularly is it true that promis- 
ng young people from the less fortunate homes will find 
that the pinch of poverty will delay and even prevent the 
‘ulillment of adolescent dreams of higher culture. These 
acts make the more significant the newly designated day 
in the calendar of Disciples churches, Go-Away-to-College 
‘unday. On this day there will be a special consciousness 
in this group of churches with regard to the educational 
future of the young people. Not a few churches over the 
country have made some provision for the aid of worthy 
young people who may not be able to fulfill their aspira- 
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tions for higher training. Even a few hundred dollars of 
aid sometimes results in encouragement that is adequate. 
It grows more and more apparent that the leadership of 
the world will be largely in the hands of the American 
youth of this generation. Not only is our own country 
demanding more educated men and women of every sort, 
but foreign countries are taking our young people for a 
great variety of tasks. Thousands of American engineers 
will be scattered over Europe and South America for the 
next twenty-five years carrying with them the best of 
American Many belated sections of the 
world are taking American educators to set up new stand- 
ards. This is particularly true in South America. The 
new and wonderful development of missionary interest in 
the churches means a steady demand for hundreds and 
even thousands of college trained young people annually 
to carry on the foreign enterprises of the church. The 
young manhood of the leading civilized countries of Europe 
Our man power 


achievement. 


has been depleted by the ravages of war. 
is unimpaired and we enter upon an era of world influ- 
ence something like the Greek influence following the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. For these times we need 
the best of the young life of the land, and in every re- 
ligious denomination the educational processes should be 
solidly backed up by the churches. 


“Back To —’’ 


S it not amazing how devoutly and complacently we 
hearken to preachers, frocked and unfrocked, who urge 
us to return to some condition past, to go back to some 

standard or method which once prevailed but now no 
longer prevails? As though that were possible! Of the 
desirability of what we have and are, against that which 
But a return is out 
Is it not amazing, 


once was, there might remain a choice. 
of the question. We cannot go back. 
then, that we hearken to those who talk as though we 
might, and urge us to it? 

Life does not lie along plains which permit returning. 
There are no roads to travel by. The bridges are burned 
behind us. The bridges are made for such destruction. 
Pining to go back over routes already traversed and to 
settle down in surroundings which we once occupied—so 
far from being the saint's aspiration, it is the fool’s folly. 
We not only are not what we once were, but the surround- 
ings have disappeared. Though we might go back to the 
place, they would not be there. 

It was a crazed and much distraught spirit who taught 
us in our childhood to prattle that verse which was the 
stand-by of many an anxious youngster searching for some- 


thing to “speak” on the fateful Friday afternoon in school 


Backward, turn backward, O time in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for tonight! 


Ere long we came to know in what mental condition a 
man or woman is who might thus enter his second child- 
hood. The passion to “go back,” to re-establish spent 
standards and methods should be generally recognized as 
an evidence of dotage, an approach to imbecility 
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This impossibility has wrung the consciousness of those 
who have returned after years of wandering or residence 
elsewhere, to the childhood home. It simply is not there. 
Trees are there, once small and now grown big, a house 
once new or less old, and now beaten by the weather al- 
most out of the earlier semblance, a landscape which here 
and there revives memories. But the restoration of the 
childhood feelings or thoughts or aspirations in their or- 
iginal reality and sincerity is no more possible than is the 
fabrication of the Bunker Hill Monument out of dreams. 

The impossibility of these restorations is so apparent that 
the discussion of their desirability would be ridiculous, if 
seasons of confusion and strain did not commonly reduce 
us to the futility. \What a timid lot we are! When we do 
not know where to go, we cry to run back to where we 
once were, without the least appreciation of the fact that 
there 1s no such place. It ought to stir our courage to real 
ize that forward is the only place there is, not here. We 
may turn this way or that, lead straight on or to the right 
or left. But back we cannot go, and we make ourselves 
both coward and fool when we try. 

It de- 
shall 


whelm them once more, because, forsooth. we would wal- 


The clamor to go back is a counsel of selfishness. 
mands that woes from which others have escaped 


low in blisses which once satisfied us. The plain reason 


that standards and methods have been discarded is because 
they have ceased to satisfy the large number. Yet an indo 
lent and selfish minority would reimpose a bondage found 
borne. 


100 grievous to be It is a counsel of timidity, as 


already said. Only a wearied, fagged out generation will 


seek after such a sign,—an evil and adulterous generation, 
a bolder commentator declared it. 

lt is evidence of siefective artistry. The old setting was 
made up of innumerable facts and features and forces. As 
a matter of fact. the fondest 


whole 


dreamer does not seek the 


reproduction of the He wishes to pick and 


choose. He wishes fragment of the old upon 
there. in a 


‘olors and shapes and modes in a gro 


one here and one petulant caprice, 


thrusting together 
tesque jumble. 


Its selfishne reacts most flagrantly of all upon. the 


young. The present and future are theirs. They wish no 
commerce with thy 


them \ 


down as menta 


utworn past It has no glamour for 


vounesict who joms such clamor 


may be set 
My physically diseased. He may be of 


such weak or callow mind as to have vielded for the mo 
ment to the dominion of hard old minds, but it is not him 
self who thinks and feels and wills, when he turns reaction- 


ary or even “conservative lhe healthy young are always 


radical, or are so esteemed by the timid or fagged-out old. 


Che oldsters have made a mess of things, and they know 


it he present clamor of “conservatism” is the loud proc 


lamation of their guilty knowledge, couched in terms by 
which they seek to cover their guilt. The war was terrible. 
The after-war strain is thoroughly disillusioning, and in 
some respects even more terrible than the war itself. But 
must we not agree that it is a counsel of imbecility to pro- 
pose returning to the ethical or religious or political or 
commercial and methods and 


ideals programs of the 


eighties or nineties of the old century, or to those of the 
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first decade of the new century, which bred all thes 
calamities as the carrion breeds maggots? 

The “normal” conditions out of which these tragedies 
sprung are precisely those from which every devout, not 
to say sane, mortal should wish to see us delivered. The 
times of confusion and distress from which the world now 
suffers are the most powerful incentive a brave and intel- 
ligent man should require to make him eloquent in the 
praver that we do not return to standards and methods 
which allowed such conditions to become possible. 

A political or religious statesmanship which has only a 
“backward” gospel to offer would feed a stone to those who 
ask for fish, would give chaff, the fire and the whirlwind to 
those who seek peace and plenty. Heaven save the peopk 
whose seers and prophets have eyes only in the backs oi 
their heads! 


The Changed Atmosphere 
of Preaching 


a4 M IST of the older people seem to think that any- 

thing two thousand years old must necessa- 

rily have justified its existence: we post-war 
folks are more likely to assume that it has lasted too long 
and had better be scrapped.” These words of an ex- 
officer of the British army give a hint of the changed 
atmosphere in which the preacher of today works, which 
le finds so unresponsive, so indifferent to the spiritual life. 
There is a subconscious influence, as well as one that ts 
self-conscious. a something under the surface of the mind 
which makes his work difficult and ineffective. What 1s 
t? How can the preacher learn to play on the new key- 
board of the modern mind? 

For one thing, in ninety-five out of a hundred of our 
churches the preacher must reckon with an absence of 
numbers, and this affects the psychology of pubile worship. 
People worship in companies because the sense of soli- 
daritvy provides a new psychic basis, and an opportunity 
for fellowship. This was largely the secret of power in the 
vreat revivals of old, like the evangelical revival in [ng- 
land. Often a man burdened with a_self-consciousness 
vhich hides the face of God finds in the sense of brother- 
hood escape from himself, and relief from that loneliness 
of soul which is such a torment. [Even Pentecost was 
associated with a crowded upper room; not that the power 
of the Spirit is a matter of numbers, but it is a question 
of being able to melt self-consciousness in a sense of fra- 
ternal company, without which preaching and worship lose 
much of their vital power. 

There are, of cource, many reasons for the present sit 
uation without inferring the decline of the religious spirit. 
The average size of families in suburban homes is about 
It takes twice as many 
families to fill the pews as it did in the Victorian era. Even 
these reduced families are disintegrated, partly by the 
derangement of domestic which throws the 
the mother of the 


house is the pivot of the pew, and the absence of 


half what it was a generation ago. 


service, 


burden on the mother. Always 
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the grandest music heard in the open space between earth 
the wife does not help the attendance of the husband 
and family, Families are still further disintegrated by the 
jecay Of the old unity and discipline. Sports bring diffi- 
ulties for younger people, and hard, exacting work for 
the older ones. 
lease and go if you please; and the wonder is, with all 
these influences at work, that even half the pews are filled. 
\s it is, a lack of magnetic contact means a lack of oxygen 
in the pulpit ; it is like sailing against the set of the waves. 


In most homes it is a case of go as you 


The new listener is different from the old, owing to the 


presence Of antithetical elements in the modern mind 


vhich make the ancient faith seem unreal. Take six great 
sanctions, which have been the basis of so much preaching 
therto—the authority of the Bible, the claim of the 
hurch, the enormity of sin, the prospect of rewards and 
unishments, the uniqueness of Christianity, the sacred- 
vess Of Sunday—-can anyone say that these now provide 
Not in the 
The question here is not whether 


e preacher with his old leverage and power? 
same degree, certainly. 
ese sanctions are true, but the fact that old stand-bys 
we become stumbling-blocks to the average man of our 

Read the sermons of thirty or fifty years ago, asking 


urself whether a typical modern audience would long 


ndure that kind of preaching; and you will begin to under- 
stand the bewilderment of the man of the pulpit of today. 

Here are six axioms of religious thought, on the strength 

which the order preachng was built; but they are no 
nger axiomatic. lor the majority of our people they are 
debatable at least, or at any rate no longer authoritative, 
nd the very fact that they are questionable reduces the 
note of urgency. The modern mind has been despoiled of 
warp, and if the not 


things to be taken for granted 


warp is there—the certainties, 
the fabric of faith is 
ind hard to weave. The old presuppositions are no 
ger taken for granted, and the fingers of our sermons 
rope blindly amid the hidden keys of the modern mind, 
Often 


feels that the hero of “The Lost Chord” must have 


knowing when we strike a satisfying chord. 


a preacher; he struck for once a chord of wonder 
One of the 
earest signs of our absorption in the visible is the sur- 
render on the part 


| mystery, but could not recapture it again. 


of Christian families to the decision of 
gnostic physicians, that ministers should not visit the sick 
ind dying for fear of upsetting them! 
What then is the remedy? Admit that the old scholastic 
ilegories have disappeared—from the modern mind, as we 
now it—can we relearn the keyboard’ “The keyboard has 
still that 
human nature, while human nature is the same, which 


iust respond to the spiritual appeal. 


inged, but the music remains, and there is 
First, we may divine 
much of the sensibilities and aptitudes of the modern mind 

a study of what finds expression outside the churches. 
he author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,”” once wrote a 
ok entitled “Sermons Out of 
many such today 


Church,” and there are 
Often they have a strange and alien 
‘ound, but this may only be the conviction of minds with 
vhich we are out of touch. Often enough we have to 
recognize the worldly spirit which invades our churches, 
‘ut we are not so ready to perceive that the intellectual 
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the other day, weighing up the moral impact of the war: 
“There has never been so vast a force of incipient spir- 
itual activity, to be influenced for good or evil, as there is 
today.” Surely we must set ourselves to master this new 
keyboard, if only to learn that in the things of the spirit 
there are no outsiders. 
words of Wells 
writers of the 


Take, as a single example, the 

better known to our hearers than many 
sible—whose genius it is to focus clearly 
what is vaguely present in the mind of today, so far as it 
thinks on the problems of religion, and who commands the 
ear of the world as perhaps no other man living. Dip 
into his books almost anywhere: 


“The believer owes all his being and every moment of his life 
to God to keep mind and body clean, fine, active. 
God 


there as it was before, only 


The real 
Everything is 
is aflame. Suddenly the 
light fills one’s eyes, and one knows that God has risen and 
that doubt has fled 
mean 


coming of is an irradiation of the mind. 


now it 
forever. There is scarcely a faith, however 
of holiness. 
that 
He incorporates us in his own undying experience 


and preposterous, that has not been a way 


God takes us for his own and releases us from ourselves 
is salvation. 
and advantage, and makes us live immortally and abundantly 
There is man’s love of God, but there 
the love 
takes all 
he takes skill and influence and expectations 


is also something else— 
God 


He takes you, blood and bones and house and acres, 


God bears for man in the individual believer 


For all the rest 


of your life you are nothing but God’s agent. If you are not 


prepared for so complete a surrender, then infinitely 


You are The 


kingdom of God on earth is not a metaphor, nor a mere spiritual 


you are 


remote from God. merely a curious interloper 


state, not a dream, not an uncertain project—it is the thing 


before us, close and inevitable destiny of mankind.” 


It is good preaching, and if we think it marred by a 


hopelessly inadequate idea of God, we must remember 
that many in our congregations are confused in the same 
way. At any rate, we are bound to admit that we have a 
new keyboard, as fine as ever preachers had in the past. 
Superstition is vanishing, exclusiveness and intolerance 
are passing, and the divorce of heaven from earth, of creed 
from conduct, is becoming obsolete. Our new postulates 
are a sense of the indwelling of God, a passion for broth- 
erhood, a vision of the nobility of service and the supre- 
macy of love, the assurance that goodness brings its own 
There 


is a good deal of wild talk about the old gospel, when 


reward and is essentially one with truth and beauty 


what people mean is really the old intellectual axioms, the 
presuppositions of the ancestral mind. The gospel is ever- 
lasting, and if we interpret it in the terms of our teme— 
not using a violin as if it were a ‘cello—there will be ears 
to hear. It is a very delicate instrament we have to play 
on. Modern sermons are well enough made, no doubt, but 
they do not aways fit the instrument God has given the 
preacher to play upon. 

What has been here written is subject to criticism and 
qualification, but what we have been trying to do is to 
show that our reasons for pessimism are largely fictitious. 
We have as an inheritance the sifted experience of the 
past, and for our guidance the powers of the world to 
come and the all-transfiguring presence of God. Ages 
differ, atmospheres change, but the realities remain. The 
gospel which was bread and meat and milk to our fathers, 


which set the hearts of Francis and Wesley singing, is still 
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air of the age pervades them too. John Drinkwater wrote 
and sky. What is needed is a more musicianly knowledge 
on our part. What if the broad, out-of-doors, breezy 
winds of our democratic age blow many cobwebs away, it 
will purify and sweeten the air, and great voices will be 
heard summoning us to ancient ways of simplicity and 
power. Again, as of yore, the church will give birth to 
mighty preachers like Bunyan, Wesley, Dale, Newman, 
Beecher, and poets of authentic accent will stir into peni- 
tence and passion. The great new words will be found, 
the high and haunting chords will be struck, and there 
will be “one music as before, but vaster” in its range and 
richer in its praise of the Master of the melody. 


The Table by the Window 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a day when | entered into a Restaurant. 

T And the Headwaiter, who was a Person of Dis- 

tinction, whose name | should probably have found 

in the Blue Book if not in Burke’s Peerage, showed unto 

me a seat at a Jable against the Wall. 

And | What is the 
‘Table in front of the Window? 


said unto him, matter with that 

And he said, | will seat vou there, sir, if you prefer. 

And | said, | prefer. 

\nd he seated me there. 

Now I understood the thoughts and intents of his heart 
lor he was keeping that seat by the Window for Two 
persons, who would be likely to give a Larger Tip than 
a man who was eating alone. 

So | sat at the Table by the window, even though | 
ate my morsel alone, which Job thanked God he had not 
done. 

And | 


man life 


looked out, and | beheld a cross-section of hu- 
For there passed the window a Child in a Baby- 
Cab, and I thought a loving thought for the little one and 


its mother. And there passed by an Hearse, and | medi- 


tated for a moment upon the dignity of sorrow and the 


perpetual need of comfort and the solemn mystery of 
death. And I beheld schoolboys pushing each other off 
the walk and laughing as they gave and took. And I be- 
held men going to their labor, and others wandering care- 
free and in no haste to move ahead, 

\nd there rolled before me a moving-picture show called 
Human Life, and I sat where | could see it as I stirred 
the Sugar in my Coffee. 
felt about life. For 
in the main the lives of the men and women that passed 
were of value to the world, and their faces were not the 
And I considered 
that all of them had their burdens, but were meeting life 
vith resolution and hope, and none of them were free 


And the more I saw, the better | 


faces of folk who were down and out. 


from care, but most of them were either happy or putting 
up a good bluff. And the day was brighter for me be- 
cause I had my seat at the window. And I said, Behold 
thus will I ever seek to sit where I can look out on life 
as it passeth, with sympathy and respect and a friendly 
thought. 

And I considered that among all the hundreds of men 
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and women who passed by that day as I sat before the win- 
dow, there was not one who wished me ill, but there were 
many who would have been kind to me had I asked it of 
them. 

Now as | was using the finger-bowl, I reminded my. 
self that the waiter had probably been holding that table 
for a Better Tip than I Had intended to give. Therefore 
did I increase my customary tip, for the seat was worth 
the money. 


VERSE 


Prayer for a New House 
AY nothing evil cross this door, 
And may ill-fortune never pry 
About these windows; may the roar 
And may rains go by. 


Strengthened by faith, these rafters will 
Withstand the battering of the storm; 
This hearth, though all the world grow chill, 

Will keep us warm 


Peace shall walk softly through these rooms, 
Touching our lips with holy wine, 

Till every casual corner blooms 
Into a shrine, 


Laughter shall drown the raucous shout ; 
And, though these sheltering walls are thin 
May they be strong to keep hate out 
And hold love in. 
lLoutrs UNTERMEYER. 


One Night At Dusk 
NE night at dusk | heard the boom 
Of one long line of lilac bloom, 
It crashed against my senses there 
And swept across the evening air. 
Like summer’s bronzed artillery 
It rumbled through the soul of me. 


Again | heard the thunderous roar 
Of one great sunset on the shore 
Across a golden, twilight bay; 

One subtle, singing Summer day. 

It was, as if the setting sun 

Had flung its shell, like some great gun. 


| heard a crimson rose at noon 

Send forth its softly, singing croon. 
Its odor was a lullaby; 

Its perfume was a summer sigh. 

It seemed as if the heavens around 
Had bent them low to hear this sound. 


A mother bent in slender grace 

Above a baby’s smiling face. 

Then suddenly, as if in love 

There came a sound from far above. 

And then I knew that planets sing 

When e’er they see this sacred thing! 
WiitiaM L. Sripcer. 
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The Negro Taking Hold 


By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


OR fifty years following emancipation the American 
Negro had things done for him. Now he is doing 
for himself. In that bare fact there is everything to 
encourage. His first bold effort to do for himself, under 
carpet-bag leadership, was harshly rebuked, and he him- 
self discovered that it must prove abortive. With marvel- 
ous self-restraint he accepted the decision, and has been 
painfully, though, all things considered, with remarkable 
elerity, correcting the weaknesses which made his early 
attempt abortive, and has been preparing himself for the 
more successful program of today. He now has an edu- 
ated and not altogether unseasoned leadership within bis 
own race which promises radically different results from 
those Which followed his feverish attempts to press into 
ind dominate the politics of the sections where his num 
ers gave him the nominal power, immediately following 
mancipation, 
There has probably been no match in history for the 
vrace and patience and docility with which he has ad- 
ressed himself to the reconstruction of his ideas and 
abits and social aspirations during the past half century. 
He has had a deal more power than he has ever presumed 
use. Now he is beginning to utilize his power, vastly 
creased and given a new basing by education and ac- 
uisition of property. 
his new character given his power bodes immeasurably 
etter things for our civilization as a whole. There has 
en much dread of the “spread of bolshevism” among 
\merican Negroes, fomented by lecturers and propagan- 
sts, who either do not know the Negro and sin ignorantly, 
who do know him and sin wilfully. Forget it. The 
merican Negro furnishes no fertile soil for bolshevistic 
ropaganda. He must be harassed and oppressed and 
ited far beyond the iniquities he has already suffered be- 
fore the soil can be inoculated to the point of yielding 
ch a noxious crop. It is against Mis nature, and if he 


ever incited to bolshevistic recklessness it can come only 
the recklessness and malignity of the “dominant race” 


th which he is forced to deal. It is not at all likely that 

is will reach a volume furnishing si «ficient cause. The 
egro has a mission to fulfill in our common civilization, 
nd the signs multiply that he will busy himself so con- 
tructively about that, that no place will be allowed for 
iercly destructive resentment of what he suffers, has suf- 
ered or is likely to suffer. 


SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


here are now five and perhaps six distinguishable 
chools” of thought and activity among American Ne- 
The boundaries between them are not clearly de- 

‘ined. A given individual may be less disposed or able to 
assify himself than is the dispassionate observer looking 
from the distance. There is a right and left in each, 
erhaps. The tendency just now is toward further differ- 
entiation rather than integration, though individuals in the 
‘everal groups are often on very good terms with each 


other. The Negro has no particular knack for racial in- 
tegration. It is surprising that the fate he has suffered in 
American society has not forced him into a solidarity so 
compact as to have given us a vast deal more of trouble 
than we have experienced. In the case of most races sim- 
ilarly beset rebellion would have been violent. Manifestly 
the Negro is of a different genus and displays a different 
genius. His mission is evidently that of leaven, rather 
than that of a fighting unit, bent upon either military or 
social conquest. 

Without presuming to be rigidly exact, the following 
may sketch of 


American 


serve as a these five or 


Negroes : 


six groups of 


“schools” among 


This includes the legal or apparent successors of Booker 
Washington, though not by any means all of his spiritnal 
disciples. They accept white leadership, white financial sup- 
port, employed and accepted more or less openly as patron- 
age, and still vield a kind of subserviency believed to be 
reasonable in view of their backward condition as a race. 
They seek no political or social standing not freely granted 
them by the “dominant race.” 

They are perhaps no more zealous for industrial educa- 
tion and an improved economic status for the race than 
are many in the other groups, but they believe more single- 
mindedly that all else not already gained must wait upon 
this advance. They are, naturally, closely identified with 
the large educational and especially industrial institutions 
endowed and supported by white money and white patron- 
age. Others of the race rebel against this patronage, but 
these either welcome it, or, at least accept it gracefully 


NOT SELF-ASSERTIVI 


They get along well with their white neighbors every- 
where, because they accept a status arbitrarily assigned 
them by their neighbors. They do not assert rights. This 
is not always due to a servile or cringing disposition, but 
often is thoroughly reasoned and based on a racial and 
social philosophy. They believe the time has not yet come 
to assert rights. They assume that rights will be freely 
vielded when the Negro has attained an economic status 
which the conventions and ideals of American society ap- 
pear to demand of social aspirants, 

They are sometimes styled, by members of their own 
race who belong to other groups, “white man’s Negroes.” 
This is spoken with more or less contempt, according as 
the speaker belongs to remote or less remote radical 
groups. 

As already pointed out, this group looks like the “school” 
founded by Booker Washington. But it would be a mis- 
take to confine his influence to this element alone. As he 
passes into history he takes an even higher place in the 
thought and aspirations of the entire race, and few Amer- 
ican Negroes like to fight over his bones. His tomb is 
rapidly becoming a common shrine for those of all faiths. 
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II 


This group permits no break with the white race. For 
the most part it has received a different education trom 
those of the first group. It entertains higher social aspira- 
tions, and claims rights, though these rights are not so 
much aggressively demanded as allowed to speak for them- 
selves. 

The intellectual leaders of this group are drawn from 
the more conservative elements educated in the standard 
schools and colleges, supported by northern philanthropy 
in the south, and in the northern universities where no 
Many have tested their in- 
tellectual powers in immediate association with whites on 


color line is officially drawn. 


something like equal footing, and they have showed them- 
selves the equal of the whites when submitted to the con- 
ventional tests of the classroom. They are not disposed 
to force upon the unwilling an abrogation of the social dis- 
abilities under which they move in American society, but 


they are not disposed to accept these disabilities as just. 


They are patient under unjust restrictions, but they do not 


wish this virtue to be misconstrued. They seek to estab- 
lish a fellowship with white citizens on an equal footing 
where the conventions will permit. They invite a partner- 
ship with whites who concede the justice of their attitude 
in gaining for the whole race more just treatment and 
fuller access to education and all other common rights of 
citizenship, 

This group expresses itself through such enterprises as 
the Urban League, operating mainly in the north, though 
not alone there, and through the inter-racial commissions, 
which, since the great war, have been organized by coun- 


ties and states in practically all sections of the south. 


HE SOCIAL QUESTION 


For the most part the question of social equality of the 
races, or the social status of the Negro in any terms, is 
not brought forward. The inter-racial organizations in 
the south are not uniformly committed to the removal of 
all political disabilities of the Negro. But many white citi- 
zens of the south have been so aroused by the perils of 
race conflict, and by their native sense of justice, that they 
are joining in these movements, without taking the trouble 
to recast in all its fundamentals their traditional inter- 
racial philosophy. They are simply aroused to the fact 
that the present strained relations must not be permitted 
to persist. They are willing to meet and talk over with 
conservative Negro leaders the practical questions which 
force themselves today upon every peace-loving citizen. 
The Negroes of this group believe that the only hope 
of solving the race problem is through the cooperation of 
the two races, and they are ready to meet their white 
neighbors more than half way in effecting this cooperation. 
This group probably includes the largest proportion of 
the educated, property-owning Negroes of both north and 


south. 


Ill 


The next group is also led by a strong force of edu- 
cated men and women. They are the more liberal and 


aggressive type graduated from the institutions referred 
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to under II. Their organ, though not of course official 
since these groups are not organized into full self-cop. 
sciousness, is ‘The Crises,’ having the largest circulation 
of any magazine devoted to the interests of the Negro 
race. It is ably edited, and gains an ever widening and more 
intelligent support. 

This group believes in Negro rights, believes they are 
being flagrantly infringed, and feels it just and proper to 
assert those rights with great vigor. Occasionally one may 
sign his letters to others of the group, “Yours for the 
revolution!” Many believe that the Negro is now so far 
from receiving justice at the hands of American civiliza- 
tion that the change which will secure him his rights may 
be properly styled a revolution. They sometimes express 
these sentiments in language so vehement as to seem to 
their white neighbor incendiary. They have thus often 
been confused with those of other groups, with whom 
they are far from belonging. 


NO VIOLENCE 


Mr. Lee, writing in a letter recently published in The 
Christian Century, is entirely justified in his defense of 
Mr. DuBois and The Crisis against the charge of incit- 
ing violence. This group does not believe in violence and 
bloodshed. It may preach revolution, of the type men- 
tioned, but it vehemently scorns the crude means of hack- 
ing and butchering the way to liberty and common rights 
It believes in impassioned speech and incisive writing, 
and uses them with an effect which is adding volumes to 
Some of Mr. DuBois’ writings 
will last as long as the language in which they are written 


the national literature. 


and cannot be read by the unprejudiced without a mighty 
tug at our better social feelings. 

So far from this group’s now standing at the extreme 
of radicalism, they actually embrace some of the most 
powerful conservative forces among the Negro people. 
Group II and Group III embody the real strength of the 
Negro leadership, and if they grow more radical, tending 
to merge with the groups later mentioned, it will be an 
indictment of visionless white leadership and blundering 
white policies. 


IV 


Still we find no revolutionists, in the raw and red 


sense in which alarmists use the term. This group be- 
lieves in using force, but only in resistance to overt ag- 
gression. They realize that in adopting this policy they are 
playing with fire, that arms employed in resistance may on 
occasion be employed in aggression, but they believe that 
the inequities and iniquities from which the American 
Negro suffers are so flagrant that this risk should be run. 

They do not openly defy the law. They advocate and 
adopt practices in New York which they would not adopt 
or advocate in Georgia. But they are prepared to supply 
arms to the set-upon blacks of Georgia and Alabama, even 
though the weapons must travel incognito. They openly 
assert that Negro Americans should no more submit in si- 
lence and without resistance to the disabilities and injus- 
tice accorded them than did or does the Puritan English 
American when he is the sufferer. They propose to or- 
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ganize “tea parties” where occasions prompt, and defend 
themselves against aggression where the law and its off- 
cial sponsors do not protect them. 

Those advanced to this stand will probably be found in 
considerable numbers in the League of Negro Americans, 
and similar organizations, though, as throughout, our 
grouping does not correspond with self-conscious align- 
ments among the Negroes themselves. 

It is certain that an increasing number of thoughtful 
and educated Negroes are verging toward this position. 
They may not join an organization which asserts these 
doctrines, but they propose to act upon them when forced 
into a position where they apply. 


V 

This group would be classified as radical by the con- 
ventions established since the reactions of the great war 
set in. They do not organize armed rebellions. They real- 


ize that such methods would be futile. But their oratory 


is inflammatory, and they are assertive, not of race equal- 
ity, but sometimes of race superiority in behalf of the 
Negro. 


One individual who might be thrown into this classifi- 
sation, declaring that he had received appointment under 
the federal administration to a foreign diplomatic post. 
challenged a tumultuously applauding Negro audience to 
hail the early day when a Negro President would sit in the 
White House in Washington, the logical and altogether 
hopeful aspirant being the speaker himself! 


RACIAL SUPERIORITY 


Leaders who might be roughly classified here have re- 
vived schemes for the colonization of American Negroes 
in other lands, in Africa and in the islands. They mag- 
nify the liberties and the exalted civilization of the Re- 
public of Haiti, for example, and correspondingly denounce 
the recent policy of the United States government touch- 
ing that land. They are hopeless of the Negro’s ever se- 
curing his rights in the United States. They would de- 
mand those rights by force, if force might be of avail. 
Failing of that they urge emigration or other programs 
f segregation, lauding the native superiority of the Negro, 
and predicting the greatest glory for the race 
shall attain the dominance which its worth ensures. 

Booker Washington bantered New England audiences 
with their membership in a race whose future was mainly 
behind them, while he belonged to a race whose future 
still lay before it. Mr. DuBois has vociferously and very 
publicly thanked God that no Anglo-Saxon blood flows 
in his veins! 


when it 


Other eloquent spokesmen have displayed 
open pride in their blood, in defiance of the American 
social conventions which have made it a reproach or a 
misfortune. This fifth group show a more or less vin- 
dictive pride, and would cultivate a Negro racial intoler- 
ance as malign and aggressive as that displayed by whites 
who share the faith professed the other day by an intelli- 
gent mother of a university professor, when she declared 
that the Negro must know and be kept in his place; that 
God Almighty has created him to be the servant of the 
white man; that he serves exceedingly well, in that ca- 
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pacity when kept where he belongs, but that allowing him 
to leave that position to associate with white folks was 
quite as reprehensible as adopting a similar policy with a 
mule ! 

To match intolerance with intolerance is not an out- 
standing characteristic of the Negro, and this group is 
small except as the ignorant may be stampeded by emo- 
tional and eloquent leaders. Which is not to say that all 
the leaders of this group are ignorant or lacking in educa- 
tion. Some of those in Groups IV and V are highly edu- 
cated and are mentally exceedingly keen. Perhaps it is 
a fact that a disproportion of them are immigrants from 
the West Indies, whose race consciousness has been ren 
dered unusually acute either by their experiments under 
other governments or by 
out of 


their experiences in passing 
foreign society under the social conventions of 
American life. 

VI 

Perhaps a sixth group exists and perhaps it does not. 
It is not “recognizable” in the sense that the public knows 
or can find out who belongs to it. White alarmists and some 
unsympathetic Negroes maintain that there is a growing 
menace in oath-bound secret societies among Negroes, who 
are bent on bloody retaliation of atrocities vented upon 
members of their race. Of course, if such organizations 
exist they publish no literature, and let none outside their 
close circles know of their existence, except as secret deeds 
of violence may be witness. Such witness in the form 
of overt measures of violence initiated by Negroes are so 
nearly unheard of that the tough-minded may be par- 
doned for disbelieving as yet that such organizations exist 
in threatening numbers. 

This group. if it exists, corresponds, perhaps, with the 
Ku Klux Klan, whose revival has been widely heralded, 
and whose alleged activities have been so generally de 
plored by white citizens both north and south. 


Probably every thoughtful American is conscious of the 
logic of these gradations, but not many realize the extent 
of the organized life of the Negro people. Race conscious- 
ness, certainly race solidarity for aggressive ends, is not 
natural to the American Negro. Our conventions have 
forced him into his present attitude. By readjusting those 
conventions the menace to our civilization growing out of 
race relations can be removed. The Negro is not naturally 
a bloody revolutionist, and the large proportion of such 
leaders as have developed a racial and social philosophy 
of their own are disposed to demonstrate a worthy mission 
for the race in conformance with its recognized pacific 
genius. 

Even the most optimistic cannot afford to minimize the 
difficulties of the race problem we have inherited from a 
blundering and short-sighted past. But the difficulties are 
greatly reduced by facing all the facts. The Negro is 
thinking profoundly. He is taking hold at his end of the 
problem with vigor and considerable intelligence. In the 
vast majority American Negroes are eager to work out 
a unique and worthy mission as a part of American so- 
ciety. They show no disposition to effect a vindictive race 
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solidarity except as they are forced into it by intolerable 
encroachments upon their life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness, 

The groupings pointed out are a demonstration of their 
eagerness to think as differently among themselves as good 
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citizens of democratic society are supposed to think, and 
they will not act in solid and menacing racial masses po- 
litically, industrially or otherwise, unless they are forced 
against their own will by aggressions upon their citizen- 
ship. 


The State University and Religion 


By Edward W. Blakeman 


HE recent article by Dr. Peter Ainshe in The 

Christian Century on “The Denominational School, 

Should It Be Fostered by Christian People?’ ably 
treats one half of a vital question. As his paper indicates, 
the other half is the relation of organized Christianity 
to our great schools of the people—our tax supported 
institutions of learning. Every year there appears at the 
State University a throng of youth fresh from the 
homes and altars of the church. They are full of hope. 
leadership—commercial, professional, intellectual, spir- 
itual and civic—claims the splendid expectation of them 

Likewise, they bring certain conceptions as to what 
makes a balanced life. At home, to adopt Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler's analysis, “the social heritage, the intel 
lectual heritage, and the aesthetic heritage’ were accom 
panied by the “religious heritage.” The altar with the 
pulpit message and appeal had a large place. Social lite, 
in part at least, centered about a church. The minister 
17 the community. usually classed with the superintendent 
of the public schools, was, by them while at home, thought 
of as an educational leader. Reform movemenis found in 
him an interpretation from week to week. [Every crisis 
-uch as graduation, a celebration, a funeral, or a local cen 
tering of patriotic loyalty, was attended by this spokesman 
of Christianity. The religious inheritance was directly 
obtainable 

UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 


But now these youth have arrived at the state univer 
sity. They enter a vast, new and strangely complex com 
munity. Its central industry—that of spreading before 
students in lecture form and lesson assignment, the known 
truth of the race--is highly organized. Its leaders are 
skilled and each is a specialist in ‘his department. The 
schedule of operation at once the result of generations of 
experience, good psychology and distracting pedagogical 
experiment is very definite, smooth running and sure as 
time, in that it waits for no man. These students also 
find a fraternity rushing season with “national” chapter 
houses in full blossom, a daily student paper taking sub- 
scriptions for the year, an athletic schedule which in ad- 
vance claims five or ten dollars, a medical clinic by which 
for a dollar a semester one receives the combined skill ot 
even or more physicians, an array of literary societies so 
permanent that if he once joins he is set in a given group 
for all his college career and his alumni existence. A 
core of lesser institutions also make demands and all 
take on the aspect of educational necessity. All have the 


stamp of university authority. All flourish by the pat- 


ronage and genius of either the faculty members or the 
senior students. To any given neophite these are pre- 
sented and accepted as the new set of safeguards to his 
soul. The home church, once regarded as the sure cus- 
iodian of Christian truth, the minister in the local com- 
munity, and the organized Bible class which was a social 
center are superseded. He has now graduated from all 
that. He is at the university. 


CHURCH PREJUDICI 


The picture is not yet complete. One must interpret 
any given situation through the use of standards already 
set up. At home Christianity painted the university as 
godless, the professors as rather generally agnostic, and 
the university city as lawless. The duties to be found at 
the university have been looked upon as essential but 
rather well mixed with a forbidden pleasure which must 
be shunned and avoided in spite of all its irresistible 
Here is where our present attitude toward 
the state university begins its un-Christian work. The 
necessity of maintaining the denominational college and 
our willingness to sacrifice given adolescent youth upon 
the altar of institutionalism is the cause. That all this is 
accidental rather than designed, does not relieve the situa- 
tion. This fact rather indicts organized Christianity of the 
‘rime of loose thinking and of deliberate hypocritical pro- 
notion of “isms” at the expense of character. That this 
situation should exist in the education department of our 
\merican Protestant life makes the case doubly sad. 

This ill adjustment, a failure to connect the former com- 
munity with the university community, is the issue. The 


attractiveness. 


university itself can be held for adjustments purely aca- 
demic. But the state school cannot be held for the teach- 
ing of religion. Who can be so held? The church, to be 
sure. But here we are at the end of the first century of 
this type of institution and hundreds of them dot the map, 
vet the church to date has no sort of adequate method of 
presenting religion at these centers. To locate here a 
faculty in religion including The Bible as Literature, 
Comparative Religions, Introduction to New Testament, 
Christian Missions, and kindred themes would readily 
solve the problem and serve both the state and the church. 


COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 


Denominationalism, however, greatly complicates the 
situation. No university can deal with the Christian 
church as such nor even with the two great divisions. 
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Protestantism is legion. Unless the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Council of Church Boards of Education 
or some similar body scon takes up this matter there is 
‘anger that the denominational approach to the campus 
with only the sectarian objective will make a disgraceful 
exhibit of our petty conceptions of Christianity. Here is 
, challenge. It frames itself on the one hand as a needed 
restraint on the part of separate denominations and on 
the other hand as an urgent, over-ripe opportunity for 
these Cooperating agencies to lead boldly forward. 
‘aith is a unit regardless of our separate approaches. Shall 
e cloud the faith itself by stirring the dust of the several 
ays or shall we charitably admit the importance of sister 
odies, accept the truth held in the other man’s creed 
and the welcome wisdom which may be brought even by 
jew or Roman Catholic? How can the eager denomina- 
ional institution and the equally eager Y. M. C. A. be 
kept from prejudicing the educational situation before the 
interchurch educational work can be brought 
nanced, and set in operation’ 
rticulation of church curriculum and state curriculum if 
lenominational cooperation can he speeded up. 


Our 


to earth, 
The way is open for full 


CURRICULUM 


ISSUES 


lhe home base is now left behind. \We may push that 
aside as negative, for the thoughtful student will soon 
cept the new environment with its new standards and 
‘ill return home at Christmas or Easter with rather strong 
iryuments in favor of the institutions above mentioned as 
erative at the campus. He may think of them as set 
ver against the institutions and customs which operate 
in the home community. To do this is in error, to be sure, 
ut what is there to guide him to his conclusions? Added 
io the fact that he arrived at the campus believing that 
ie state school and the church are at war are 
ther more positive factors. 

The university curriculum is also misleading for it 
necessarily omits religion. Every field but religion is 
covered. Economics, physical science, literature, etc.. loom 
large but there can be discovered neither among the re- 
wired nor the elective courses any subjects which to him 
connote religion. To be certain if he were technically 
trained he would know that in history he will obtain knowl- 
edge of the religious motives which have vitalized men 
ind movements. Of course, were he a graduate student, 
net a freshman, he would understand that under Semitic 
languages is the place to look for Bible courses and that 

get training in the kingdom of God ‘he should elect 
studies entitled “Archaeology of Palestine,” or “Ionic 
reek.” But he is not a graduate student and his advisor 
vho aids him in balancing his course is as apt to be a 
specialist in glaciers or bovine tuberculosis as in adolescent 
psychology. The primitive needs of this youth must run 
the gauntlet of specialization. Another factor also makes 
lor accident. Under the drive of an economy policy in 
‘tate politics the faculty advisor is no doubt over-worked 
and has little time to get acquainted with the lad. Here is 
in open field for the religious leader—the specialist in per- 
onal adjustments, whose object is service and whose 
method is the Christ-like compassion of a shepherd. The 


certain 
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university pastor, because of the existence of this need, 
has come to stay. 


FREEDOM AND FETTERS 


More than any other quality, the place where Christian- 
ity is to be taught needs intellectual freedom. These uni- 
versities possess that requirement. The absence of religious 
creed in the articles of the state institution, freedom from 
denominational sentiment among the alumni and the gen- 
eral expectation that a state university shall be at least 
impartial in religion, make this the rarest of places in 
which to teach Christianity to youth. Yet no one of the 
one hundred and fifty state universities and normal schools 
of the United States, enrolling nearly 200,000 students, 
has yet been utilized by the church to any appreciable 
extent. A few denominations, one here and another there, 
Where 
The first is 
ecclesiastical jealousy. The sister denominations, so called, 


have seen the opening and are making beginnings. 
this has been done two phenomena appear. 


have exerted as much energy to block the attempt, as the 
initiator has been able to expend upon the enterprise. Of 
this ardor and 


checked the collecting of funds but has also thrown into 


course has not only dampened public 
relief the denominational aspects and prejudiced the situ- 
ation. Denominational Christianity unfortunately has little 
scruple against halting the kingdom of God as an incident, 
if the major purpose of checkmating a rival sect can be ac- 
complished. This hindrance, however, has about spent 
itself and the general indications are that in states where 
such circumstances have not blighted the field, cooperative 
efforts will be feasible. The other is theological conserva- 
iism. It follows as night the day, that movements in the 
free atmosphere of a state university will always be by the 
liberal wing of the church. In certain centers movements 
by given scholars have at first shown promise. Later, 
because the success of these men in teaching religion at 
the state campus made necessary a frank, scientific and 
philosophical statement of belief, and these teachers gave 
it, they lost their support. This is notably true on the 
Pacific coast where a certain institution now half a century 
old—whose scholarship has been of the first rank and 
whose attitude toward sister communions has been com 
mendable—-has had to carry a stone of reactionary preju- 
dice about its neck. Just now, when its endowment and 
vision should make possible a great interchurch faculty, 
new courses and perhaps new buildings, the reactionaries 
of not one denomination alone, but of several, are busy in 
simultaneous, if not combined, criticism. While this theo- 
logical injustice is setting in, the academic freedom of that 
university, the largest state university in the United States, 
laughs at Christian impotence, confuses religion and de- 
nominationalism, and being denied the leadership of Jesus 
the greatest of teachers, is by the church itself kept back 
from the kingdom of God. To call this pathetic is inade- 
quate. It amounts to chilling the souls of ten thousand 
youth. It amounts to a halting of the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood among the future leaders in that state. 

A very different problem confronts us as we frankly 
and enthusiastically turn to this general field. The wel- 


come given the church by our universities is altogether 
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hearty. For three generations these professors have been 
ostracized, as it were, from religious circles in matters of 
education. All of them have been looked upon by the 
church and denounced as agnostic. The faculty Christian 
men who have thus been misjudged are tired of this mis- 
treatment. ‘The university authorities have grown weary 
of promoting public institutions under the religious ban, 
and now—cheered by the fact that all opposition has been 
unable to check the progress of the state university—the 
authorities, with a rather triumphant charity meet the 
repenting church educators more than half way. How- 
ever, on the side of curriculum work there appears a great 
handicap. To date no educational norm or measuring rod 
exists whereby we can judge educational advancement re- 
gardless of the subject matter used in the class room. 
Every registrar must use his own catalog as the basis of 
credits to be exchanged. The College of Religion which 
sends credit with its students to a state university suffers 
refusal. The upon exchange gredit 
“Your work in these courses may have 
been of good rank. The teacher may have been adequately 
prepared and very skillful, but because there appears in 
our catalog no course to set opposite this one which you 
took in the school of religion, or church college, we must 


sure committee 


promptly says: 


refuse to recognize your credit as advancing you toward 
our degree. It matters not whether Professor Moulton, 
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formerly of Chicago in Biblical Literature, or Professor 
Kent of Yale in Biblical History, each a master in his 
line, was the teacher or not. The issue is closed and no 
credit can, under the prevailing system, or rather lack of 
system, be awarded by the state university. Here is a 
problem for the combined effort not only of experts in 
religious education but also for the combined effort and 
statesmanlike frankness of the American Association of 
College Presidents and the Association of State Univers- 
ity Presidents. Until some more charitable attitude is 
manifested, little progress can be made in the mat- 
ter of locating colleges of religion in affiliation at the state 
universities. The cordial spirit at the centers on the part 
of local churches and local universities, therefore, waits 
upon definite action by the larger educational units. The 
standard-fixing educational bodies must speak. A medium 
of exchange must be adopted. 

To open this problem to debate, the Federal Council 
of Churches or the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion might cause a conclave of the two major associations 
above referred to and from their discussion some tem- 
porary agreements could be reached for use while our new 
field of the “educational norm” and the great subject of 
“educational meaurements ” are being developed to a scien- 
tific basis. In the meantime America’s most fertile and 
least cultivated field for religious education waits. 


Business For Service 


ing has come under observation than the work of Seebohm 
Rowntree, the cocoa manufacturer of York. Mr. Rown- 
When Charles Booth, a retired London mer- 


| N our study of industry in Britain nothing more encourag- 


tree is a Quaker. 
chant, made his famous study of poverty in East London and 
found one-third of the people always in want, Mr. Rowntree 
said that might be true of London's East End, because that 
section was a sort of eddy in the currents of British industrial 
life and the flotsam and jetsam was drawn in there and left to 
stagnate, but it would not be true of other industrial centers. 
city of York and found it 
Since then he has made sur- 


So he made a survey of his native 
only about five per cent better. 
veys of many situations, including drink, unemployment, hous- 
quick suburban 


his public work as a practical sociologist 


methods of 
Both in 
and citizen and in his 


ing and transportation for the 
workers. 
business as a manufacturer he has put 
his life into service and has demonstrated that business can be 
run on a service motive quite as well as can medicine or teach- 
ing, and that the motive of profit is not the sine qua non of 
business enterprise, let alone the only one that will make it a 
success. 

Mr. Rowntree has developed a philosophy of business enter- 
It is so thoroughly practicable and Christian that many 
In justice it must 
there are 


prise 
employers over here are listening to him. 
be said that he is not this; 
many men of like mind that the employer who refuses to deal 


alone in indeed now so 
with the labor organization or to deal with his workingmen 
collectively is looked upon as a “mossback” and quite behind 
the times—a man without enterprise. The Rowntree works 
deals only with the unions, and their experience is so satisfac- 
tory that the unions care nothing about the closed shop pro- 
gram. 


The Rowntree Philosophy 


The Rowntree philosophy in short is this: Capital has no 


prior right over labor; it must give the best service to the com- 
munity or give way to some system that will. The profit mo- 
tive is not the sole one nor the best one, though of course a 
business must be profitable if it is to live and keep men work- 
ing. Labor’s charge is the first charge on industry because it 
is the human factor, and men must live before anything else 
can be considered. Therefore to give security to life in terms 
of an insured income, a high standard of home life, continuous 
employment and enough for old age is the first requirement, 
and an industry that cannot do that should be scrapped as a 
parasite upon humanity. After labor charge comes the inter- 
est charge on capital, which must have enough to keep it em- 
ployed, though current interest rates are too high and should 
be worked down. The profits should be divided between the 
wage earner, the employer and the community. There is no de- 
tense of arbitrary management, though there must be effective 
idministration through authority and discipline. All this can 
be arranged through an industrial democracy, that is, the rep- 
resentation of labor in the management of the works on mat- 
ters of policy, leaving the managers and foremen in charge of 
processes. Mr. Rowntree believes we have not arrived at any 
iltima thule in matters of industrial management, but are evolv- 
ing and must continue to evolve until industry comes to a full 
democratization and serves the community with an ethics and 
a standard of service quite as effective as that given by such 
professions as medicine. 
* * * 


Security of Life 


His investigations of unemployment, housing, etc., led this 
great employer to feel as well as know the human side of 
labor’s hold on the good things of life. He says labor’s inse- 
curity is a tragedy and that there is no fiction more indefensi- 
ble than that capital bears all the risk. It is labor that bears 
the major risk, for capital can close down the works or curtail 
production and consequent cost, and at most lose money, while 
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the wage earner thrown out of work by close- or shut-downs, 
is deprived of his living. Therefore the first charge upon in- 
dustry, from the human standpoint (and any other standpoint 
is inhuman), is a living income for the workingman. Mr. 
Rowntree has only scorn for those who charge that labor only 
wastes and cannot be depended on to use its best chance. He 
says he has tried trusting it, and has never found it a whit 
less dependable than any other class of human beings. 

To give wage earners security of life he has worked out 
carefully over a term of years a system that is justifying itself 
admirably. He thinks it is yet incomplete and he is pushing on 
its development. First comes a minimum wage, based upon a 
comfort, not a mere existence, standing of living. He defines 
a comfort standard as one by which the father as the bread 
winner can make a good enough living so that the mother can 
keep the house and the children go to school. He does not think 
this is sufficient but he makes it the first charge upon his indus- 
try, and contends that there should be first the largest possible 
wage and then an ultimate division of profits over and above 
taxes, depreciation and interest. Next he provides unemploy- 
ment insurance to provide a wage income when business slack- 
ens or must shut down. His plan as developed up to the pres- 
ent yields one month’s unemployment pay for each year of 
service and together with the government and union insurance 
guarantees that a man on a wage equalling $16 per week in 
(American money will receive $12 per week. Thus if he has 
worked for two years he will be paid for 24 weeks at that 
rate, a time sufficient to cover even the most extended de- 
pression periods. This pension is covered by a charge of less 
than one-third of one per cent on the average pay roll. The 
government pays about $3, the union $1.20 and the factory 
about $7.80. 

The wage earner never gets enough to provide for old age, 
says Mr. Rowntree, and there is nothing more tragical than to 
come to fifty and lose your job or to old age with no pro- 
vision. So his insurance plan adds 30 shillings—about $6 at 
present rates of exchange—to the government’s 15 shillings 
and retires all men at the age of sixty-five. To this an invalid 
pension is added. The whole scheme costs only a five per 
cent charge on the wage fund. All these funds are adminis- 
tered through the labor unions in close cooperation with the 
ompany. The other great coco manufacturers are planning 
to join Rowntree on these insurance schemes, and the govern- 
ment is studying an adaptation of them to the entire industrial 
life of the nation. In addition to this the company builds 
houses on the garden city plan, renting or selling them at cost 
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plus a market interest charge to any and all who come, whether 
employes or not, but insuring thus to employes neat, sanitary, 
homelike cottages at actual cost and no speculative profits. 


* * * 


Joint Control With Labor 

“Arbitrary control by the employer cannot be logically de- 
fended.” says Mr. Rowntree, “nor can real cooperation of labor 
with employer be expected under it. The employe must be 
given, not merely as large a share in control as you must give 
him, but all that you possibly can give.” Believing democracy 
must be applied to industry as well as to state and church, he 
builds upon a governmental analogy. For legislation, a joint 
representation of labor and management is provided, the va- 
rious departments appointing from both sides. This committee 
1s at present made up of 26 from management and 27 from 
labor. They make rules and determine policies in regard to 
all general matters. For executive, the management is respon- 
sible but all nominations for foreman, for instance, are referred 
to the group concerned, with right to file objections. The 
management has found from experience that either the selec- 
tion must be acceptable or it is up to them to convince the 
group that it is necessary. Mr. Rowntree has no faith in the 
ability of a “gang” to elect their own boss—he thinks that is 
turning democracy over to mobocracy—for there would then 
be trading, favoritism, politics and other considerations gov- 
erning the choice instead of sheer ability. On the other hand, 
he says nothing else is so necessary as to select as foremen 
those who are liked by the men and who have the greatest 
ability to lead men. Therefore he selects not the oldest or 
most skilled or most driving, but the most humane man— 
one who can manage others in a spirit of good will. On the 
judicial side is a joint committee in which there is an arbitra- 
tor. All differences are referred to this committee. Even when 
an employe’s discharge has come up to him as manager and 
owner, appeal can be taken to an arbitral committee and his 
decision overruled. This procedure he allows because his fun- 
demental conviction is that capital ownership is not the only 
title to ownership. Labor’s participation and the investment 
of its capital in terms of skill and brawn have equal grounds with 
his own. It is apparent how necessary it is for labor to become 
corporate through a union just as capital is incorporated by 
law, if this conviction is to take working form and this pro- 
gram to be carried out. England is insured against bolshevism 
and all violent revolution in the measure that she develops 
Rowntrees. Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, July 27, 1921. 
HE summer mood is upon all of us at the moment. 
The journals are casting around for good subjects for 
a discussion which will fill their idle columns. Nothing 
so far has lighted the heather, but it is possible that when the 
subject is found it will have to do with the undying problems 
of religion. No such discussion was ever so animated as that 
which filled The Daily Telegraph in answer to the question: 
“Do we believe?” It is a sound axiom in journalism that there 
is nothing more interesting to everyman than religion, but it 
must be religion with life in it—not stuffy or afraid of the 
open air. But the feelers after such possible themes are not the 
only signs of summer. Perhaps the most significant of all is 
the staleness that creeps upon us before the holiday begins. 
“How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable” all things seem! At 
such a time there is no cure so swift as a breath of the sea or 
the moors. 


7 _ . 
The Discovery of Summer 


Unhappily in some ways the church has discovered the sum- 
mer as a time to be used. It may be an unjust, charge, but I 


believe the discovery was made in America first of all, and 
sometimes we wish you hadn't. Once our fathers closed down 
we go to camp and conference—a very 
jolly and profitable way, and yet there is wisdom in the maxim 
of William James, “Unclamp!” The mind and spirit need a 
holiday as well as the body, and possibly a true interpretation 
of the fourth commandment would include the provision of 
a yearly Sabbath in which we 


for their season; now 


should do no work, neither 
preach nor write nor read serious books, but simply unclamp 
This is the truth as I preach it, but in practice I go with the 
multitude to Swanwick. 


camp and 


* * > 

Reunion Once More 

The Archbishop of York, who is rapidly becoming the most 
powerful advocate of reunion in this land, has visited the Wes- 
leyan Methodist conference. There is a sharp though not un- 
friendly contention in that conference upon Methodist union 
Some are for, led by Rev. Aldom French; others are against, 
led by Rev. J. E. Rattenbury. The real question is whether 
Methodists by uniting together now may not defer the possi- 
bility of a union with the church of England. Some in their 
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thoughts ot the Great Church face towards their brother Meth- 
odists, others towards Canterbury. The archbishop of course 
did not deal with these home problems. He was content to 
make a moving appeal for unity and discussed the three postu- 
lates of Lambeth. “We only invite you to conier with us 
and to take steps along the line of the Lambeth proposals. 
here is the vision. We ask you to share in it.” 

“Fifteen years ago,” said the archbishop, “! visited the con 
ierence in Wesley's chapel. 
unity. 


Then we exchanged desires for 
l am here to ask, as common brothers, for an effort 
to achieve it, that the church of England and the Wesleyan 
church should equally seek a closer union of the widely-scat- 
tered fragments of the body of Christ. The first thing I ask 
is for fellowship—a fellowship to be realized in one body. We 
look on the church Christ where the gospel 
Unity is not to be realized by us, it is something 
which exists at the b ginning. 


as the body of 
is realized. 
We do not say ‘Come and be 
but ‘We are brothers, therefore let us manifest and 
visible The unity 
separated groups we call 
contentment with that is a scandal to 


brothers,’ 


rejoice in our brotherliness in one union.’ 


is not visible. It is broken into 


churches. But the mere 


us all. 


itself the 


No one of these sundered fragments can arrogate to 

claim of the Christ. We 
body. Let us look forward and forget the things 
livided us.” He pointed out that 
Fach 


characteristics. “‘] 


church of ire all schismata 

one 
whi h 
' 


union did not mean 
would retain its 
when I came im 
some of that 


gifts to 


sorption section of the one church 


felt something of your aiit 
ind how | 


ommunicated to 


and heard you sing, longed to have 


our church. You have give 


we have gifts to give to you.” 


spirit 


. * * 
The National Assembly 
National! 


lone and careful 


¢ the 


\ssembly of the church of England there 


discussion upon the training of candi- 
when the war was 
Test School where 
willingness to consider their calling to the 
The 

disused prison and it proved a place of great 
and a 


s for the holy ministry. At Knutsford 


over established an Ordination 
had a 


wer, 


there was 
those who 


ministry viven a chance to test themselves school 


housed m 


id hope center of healthy comradeship. The ques 


this school with the ex 


ontinued and by 


re the assembly was whether 


to he large majority 
that no can 
debarred 


This means in effect 


will be 


lecided to carry on 
suitabl from the 


funds. 


otherwis« 


lack of 


lidate who its 


ministry through 
. 
The Student Conference 
The student 
vick 
ippears 
to attract 


held its July 
those 
same willineness as 
that 


were 


movement has meeting at Swan 


From the ther« 


in previous years 


testimony of who are present 


to have been the 


great themes and the audacity does not shrink 


from adventures \mong the 
Ir. Oman, Rev. W) R. Maltby, and the thought of the confer 
directed to the But 
as Bunyan called 
notable that, in spite of this strong empha 
thought, the bulk of the dis 
talks 


were concerned with 


speakers Canon Barnes 


ene was vision and knowledge of God. 


it oe 


was no neglect of the “practick part” 


was very 


is upon theology and speculative 


cussions, those countless personal which are the chief 


feature of Swanwick, moral and concrete 


problems, to leisure and 
and such-like. 


The contrast to last year, when abstract and doctrinal topics 


the use of time and money, the right 
comfort, the possibilities of a Christian industry 
loomed largest, seemed to show that the intellectual unrest of 
that 


» their minds about Christ, were now 


the war was settling down, and students, having mad 
going on to ask what 
was towards him.” 


their duty 


« . * 
Congregational Church Plans Advance 
The definition of a Congregationalist in this country is “a 


man who will not take a paper which bears the name of Con- 
greeationalist and supports a missionary society which is called 
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the London Missionary Society, and in general is the least de- 
nominational of Christians.” This is true enough, but not the 
whole truth, and at the present moment the Congregationalists 
of this land are much concerned with their own churches and 
desire to make them fitter instruments for the kingdom of God. 
They begin to see that much is lacking and they are looking 
within. The scheme to raise £500,000 will be but the out- 
ward sign which will follow the coming of a new interest and 
a fresh energy. The scheme has been passed, but the signal 
has not yet been given for the advance of the whole body. It 
is likely that there will be a strong emphasis upon the needs of 
the spiritual life within these churches. Money will be a fruit 
not a root. The autumnal assembly is to be held in Bristol 
when more will be heard of this matter. The cause of thanks- 
giving is the ear-marking out of the half-million of a large 
for the London Missionary Society. This is in itself 
that there will be no narrowness of outlook and no 


donation 
1 pledge 


outdated sectarianism 


A Journalist on Sin 


“let us steal the word ‘sin’ from the theologians. It is a 
vood word that ought not to be allowed to wither into obsoles 
cence It is a far better word than which has elbowed 
is out of literature and almost out of life. The criminal is only 
the sinner has been found out. Let us leave the 
word to the lawyer, and keep the word sin for our- 
It is the jury and the judge who convict us of crime, 
but we are convicted of sin by the jury and judge within our 
own breast. | 


‘crime,’ 


who 
“crime” 


selves, 


the criminal who is con- 
is he goes to prison, but I do know 
that the man who is convicted of sin steps into the merry light 
of liberty. 


do not know whether 


victed of crime rejoices 
Sin is boredom: goodness is gladness.” 
Mr. James “The Ex- 
our most gifted and eloquent journalists. 
is not without significance that such a man should call for 
1 word too often left “bedridden in the dormitory of the soul.” 
His testimony may make some preachers wonder whether after 
all they discarding words like “sin” out 
of deference to a supposed impatience among modern hearers. 
It is truer to say with Sir Michael Sadler that the young like 
their elders to be honest 


who writes these*»words in 


Douglas, 


press,” is one of 


! 


have been right in 


outspoken and sincere. They resent 
at goodness, any conventional deference to the 
hollow They question the 
In religion they dislike vain repetitions—not repe- 
but only when the repetition is That goes to 
the root of the matter. will ever tire of 
sincerity pure delusion to im- 
in phraseology will 


any pretense 


proprieties and a 


old tabus. 


respectability. 


titions, vain. 


Neither vouth nor age 


and living experience. It is a 


gine that without these things changes 


1 
nearer 


* * 


iIpperse the modern 


Sacerdos or Pontifex? 


That powerful writer, Mr. C. FE. Raven, puts the distinction 
vetween the Sacerdos and the Pontifex very boldly in “The 
Challenge.” The effect: “I stand upon the 
floly Mountain where God dwells in cloud and splendor. Come 
p hither to me ye inhabitants of the earth; come up and see 
rod! 


Sacerdos says in 


Hlere in the high places must be your dwelling if you 
from the doom of the cities of the plain.” “A 
hurch built on these lines will begin as a caste and end as a 
lique.” “Pontifex, bridge-builder, on the other hand remains. 
We cannot span If divine and 
human are to be joined, it must be by a cooperative effort 
from each edge of the gulf; not by standing aloof on the moun- 
tain-top, but by coming right down amongst us into the val 
ley, ennobling all our common life and discovering to us its 
unity in God so that men are joined together by a literal and 
corporate oneness is the work of atonement accomplished.” 

* aa * 


vould escape 


1 chasm from one side only. 


A Tragedy? 

Twenty-nine years ago a boy was born in Tasmania, the 
son of a Christian minister. At school and at college in his own 
island he showed masterly gifts. After graduating, he won 
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a Rhodes scholarship and passed Oxford, where he won, 
after a brilliant career, a senior demyship at Magdalen College 
He was a most brilliant student of medicine and did advanced 
work ofjgreat promise. During the war he served as surgeon 
with the French army and afterwards in London as house 
physician in a large hospital. Then he offered himself as a 
medical missionary for China and was sent by the London 
Missionary Society to Hongkong. He sailed from London in 
May. This man, Dr. Eric Woods, died on July 13 of pneumonia 


CORRESP 
The Sense of Sin 


Epirok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In The Christian Century of May 19 there appeared an 
editorial entitled “The Sense of Sin in Modern Life.” It is not 
my purpose to controvert what the editor says, for in some points 
| agree with him; but my analysis differs materially from his, and 
it is with the idea of explaining, in part at least, the lack of the 
sense of sin in modern life, that I write this article. 

The editur refers to Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, as saying that the 
decay of the sense of sin “has come about mainly in the last fifty 

There are some other things that “have come about in the 
last fifty years,” which, in my opinion, bear a vital relationship to 
the decay of the sense of sin. Among these are: 

A widespread belief in the doctrine of organic evolution. 
shall not discuss the correctness or incorrectness of this theory. 

| wish to speak only of its relation to the decay of the sense of sin. 
lt is clearly evident that the man who accepts the doctrine of or- 
from the forms of 
life, and that he himself may develop into still higher forms— 
that he is only one of a long, perhaps endless, series; that there is 
10 God, or if there is one,—it is clearly evident, I say, that a man 
vho believes such a doctrine, will have little conception of himself 

a sinful being. Instead of thinking of himself in relation to 
in all-wise, benevolent, and loving, but offended Creator, he thinks 
f himself only in relation to the world about him, and especially 
in relation to the animal world from which, according to his own 
theory, he developed. Here, I think, is one of the prime causes of 

decay of the sense of sin. 

2. The reduction of the Bible to a book. If the 
bible is only a human production, written by uninspired men, 
then its moral teachings are only the opinions of men—of 
allible Even the both 
precept and example, are those of only a man, and are, there- 
fore, subject to revision, even elimination, as we think best. 
In other words, the reduction of the Bible to a human basis 
lestroys it as a criterion of moral action, tends to allow each 
man to set up his own standard or name, and unavoidably 
educes the sense of sin. 

3. The conception of Christianity as only a force for social 
amelioration—a horizontal, but not a perpendicular force. Ac- 
ording to this doctrine, the great need of humanity is not 
personal regeneration, but social reformation. Man needs to 
correct his relationship to his fellow man, but is under no 
necessity of correcting his relationship to God. 
‘ul cause for the decay of the sense of sin. 

4. Absorption in things material. The last fifty years have 
been remarkable for the development of material interests and 
scientific attainments. Multitudes have allowed these things 
to dominate their lives to such an extent that moral and spir- 
itual interests have been relegated to second place and some- 
times to no place at all. When men’s minds are chiefly 
absorbed in scientific, philosophical and industrial pursuits, the 
sense of sin will suffer immeasurably. 

5. Christian Science. This philosophy (I do not call it a 
religion) teaches that sin is a chimera, a dream. * Everything 
is all right if we only knew it. Such teaching, if followed to 
its logical conclusion, will destroy the sense of sin altogether. 


ganic evolution—that man developed lower 
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men. moral teachings of Jesus, in 


Here is fruit- 
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at Hongkong, where he had been for three weeks. Is that a 
tragedy or not? All depends upon the answer to another ques- 
tion: Is there any sequel? Are such human powers, discip- 
lined in years of ‘mental strife, thrown away? If so, this must 
be a scene of waste compared to which the most profligate 
government on earth is parsimonious. But we can trust that 
there shall be not one good lost. “On the earth the broken 
arc, in the heavens the perfect round.” 
EpWARD SHILLITo. 


ONDENCE 


\long with these developments im the last half century 


have come an increase in crime, in the desecration of the 


Lord's day, in a decrease in parental authority, in an increase 
uf irreverence and of an inordinate desire for besides 
We believe the 


these 


pleasure 


other ominous signs world, on the whole, is 
moral phenomena 


for the 


social and 


Is it 


getting better; but may 


well cause us to pause. not tink church of our 


Lord to call back, in stentorian voice, all men everywhere, to 


the consciousness of the reality of 
that 


a loving, but offended, yet 


forgiving, God, to the fact man is a sinner and needs 


redemption? Is it not time to reemphasize Jesus’ distinction 
between the lost and the saved? To announce anew the sov 
To call the 


values as the 


eignty of God over the lives of men? world to 


an estimation of moral and 


thing in life? 


spiritual supreme 


Thus is seems to me. May the heavenly Father 
lead us all into the way, the truth, and the life.” 


Louisville, Ky C. V. Dunn 


Shall the Church Advertise? 


:pitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY 

SIR: This question was discussed pro and con when the 
“Ad Club” of our city had as its guests a group of ministers 
from the local churches. The purpose of the meeting was un- 
doubtedly an effort on the part of the business men to inter- 
est the clergy in the subject of church advertising. Much has 
been said in the past concerning the above subject both by 
laymen and ministers. In these days of extensive advertising 
in the business world it is a very vital subject because of the 
great part it plays in our business life. So important is the 
question of advertising today that even the church cannot set 
it aside any more than it can lay aside music or any other im- 
portant branch of the church life. The meeting which we had 
with the business men the other day brought this fact home 
to our minds. 

[It was interesting indeed to see how these business men 
opened up the subject. The first speaker gave an illustration, 
which had been brought to his attention, of a church which 
had made rapid growth as a result of extensive advertising. 
Then followed a bank president, who spoke on the subject, 
“Will advertising lower the dignity of the church?” He went 
on to say that when he started in the banking business thirty- 
five years ago, the bank which advertised was looked at with 
suspicion, but today almost the opposite is true. He believes 
that advertising will do for the church what it has done for the 
bank. 

Not the least interesting of the Ad Club speakers was the 
publicity manager of a local department store. He argued that 
God’s workmen have always advertised. Said he: “When Moses 
wanted to save the children of Israel he went up in the moun- 
tains and came back displaying, to the wayward tribes, two 
tablets of stone on which were engraved the ten command- 
ments. What is that but advertising?” According to this 
speaker not only did Moses advertise but Christ “employed 
verbal advertising by sending his twelve disciples throughout 
the countryside.” “Not only,” he continued, “should the min- 
ister advertise, but he must give to the people what he adver- 
tises.” He referred to some experiences of attending services 
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where the minister had advertised one subject and preached 
on somthing else. 

The publicity manager brought out a side of the divine 
revelation which most of the ministers who were present had 
never considered. 1 think that the ministers were inclined to 
doubt that either Moses or Jesus had in mind the subject of 
advertising when these incidents occurred. Nevertheless it was 
interesting to get the business man’s point of view, for is it not 
true that these men are having a large share in the work of 
extending the kingdom? 

\iter the subject of advertising had been opened by the 
members of the Ad Club several of the ministers were called 
upon to give their views. It might be said that the ideas of 
the ministers were just as varied as those of the laymen. I 
don't think any of the brethren present thought that church 
advertising, if carried on properly, was undignified. The ques- 
tion which seemed to be uppermost in the minds of the minis- 
ters was, “Will church advertising bring the results that it does 
in the business world? How shall we advertise? and Who will 
do the advertising? 

For instance, one minister brought out the fact that we are 
untike the business men inasmuch as the churches are not in 
ompetition with each other. If we were in competition the 
larger churches would have a decided advantage over the 
smaller and struggling organizations. Some of the larger 
churches could well afford to spend a few thousand dollars in 
advertising where the expenditure of a few hundred would 
cripole the budget of those churches which now have a hard 
time in making ends meet. Then again, would the people who 
are outside of the churches be reached, or would the church 


hich put on the biggest advertising scheme be filled up by 


ple from the smaller churches? There is no doubt that 


churches would he filled if an extensive advertising scheme 


could be carried on, but is that what the church is trying to do? 

‘ne minister touched upon a question which seemed to be 
« the minds of most of the ministers present. If we are to 
advertise, how shall we go about it, what shall we say? All 
seemed agreed that we are salesmen, and that we are salesmen 
of the greatest product in all the world. That each Sabbath day 
we are engaged in peaching the way of eternal life How 
can we bring this fact home to the minds of the unchurched? 
It staggers us when we think of the thousands of men, women 
and children of our own land who never hear the gospef 
preached from one year's end to another. Most churches today 
ise a bulletin board of some kind. Some have a bulletin and 
and don’t use it. Many have a church weekly, and nearly all 
have the opportunity of announcing the Sabbath services in the 
local newspapers. These methods, according to these business 
men, are insufficient because there is not enough of variety. 

If the meeting with the business men was intended to arouse 
our interest in the subject of advertising I think that on the 
whole it was suceessful, but it did not go further than that. 


We came away from that meeting with no definite ideas in’ 


mind as to how to proceed to carry on church advertising. We 
were all convinced, business men as well as clergy, that the 
subject of church publicity is one which has many sides and 
must be considered all by itself. That the methods used in big 
business won’t work in the church to bring the best results. 
One of the ministers expressed a great truth when he said: 
“The greatest advertisement that the church, like any other 
concern, is its output.” As Dr. William E. Barton said some 
years ago, “The best kind of advertising is that which the men 
of the church can do.” Perhaps this is what the publicity man- 
ager had in mind when he spoke of Jesus sending his disciples 
forth to teach all nations. We must enleavor to make adver- 
tising agents of al! the members of the church. Christian peo- 
ple everywhere must have impressed upon them the fact that 
they are messengers sent out to carry the “good news.” Other 
methods no doubt will bring results, but there will be the 
greatest results obtained when all ‘Christians everywhere adopt 
the method Jesus used when he told his disciples to go and 
tell others. Percy H. NIcKuess. 
Cedar Rapids, fa 
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The Eclipse of Modesty 


Eprtor THe CuristiAN CENTURY : 

SIR: The article by Rev. Mark Wayne Williams in your 
August 11 issue entitled, “The Disappearing Brotherhood,” sets 
forth a valuable truth: the necessity for new leadership in 
changing times involves a difficult and heroic renunciation on 
the part of those who must give up the direction of religious 
interests. But one cannot help questioning the introductory as- 
sertions. That modesty is not a modern virtue and that self- 
sufficiency and self-confidence are essential to all success, com- 
mercial, political and prophetic. are assumptions that do not 
help the conclusion. 

Bold and extensive personal claims, we are told, constitute 
“the high art of advertisement.” In point of fact, is there any- 
thing distinctly modern in the influence of braggadocio on the 
thoughtless crowd Has not the capable charlatan succeeded 
in all ages? Fortunes have in recent times been made from 
nostrums like Hood’s Sarsaparilla or Green’s Nervura; but is 
this anything more than a modern survival of the influence of 
the witch-doctor over the savage tribe? Such influence decreases 
in exact proportion to the growth of knowledge. This writer 
says, “You must not be too much the braggart and boaster 
You must not offensively display your self-conceit.” This is 
virtually an admission that extravagant personal claims arouse 
suspicion in intelligent minds. 

“Modesty,” we are told, “is not a natural attribute of the 
prophets.” Self-sufficiency appears to be the foundation of 
prophetic leadership. So objectionable a a¢ctrine as this should 
not pass unchallenged. 

Is it not written of the first Hebrew prophet, “Now the man, 
Moses, was very meek’? Not until his profound modesty was 
overcome by a divine call and the assurance of divine aid could 
he venture on his mission. “Humility does not well describe 
Elijah nor Hosea nor Isaiah nor John the Baptist,” this writer 
says. What is there to show that these prophets were not as 
humble-minded as Moses Is not the fact that they were true, 
God-inspired prophets presumptive evidence that they had this 
virtue? “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” On at least one recorded occasion, Elijah was over- 
whelmed to the point of despair by the sense of his own weak- 
ness and insufficiency. The authority of the “still, small voice” 
ind the power of the Holy Spirit were what took him back to 
his work. The sense of utter dependence on God appears to 
he the sine qua non of prophetic inspiration. 

In the New Testament, the “strong Son of God,” himself the 
supreme flower of Israel’s prophetic genius, testifies: “All things 
that I have heard from my father IT have made known unto 
you.” In this and in many other tender passages he accepts 
the same humble dependence; while he emphatically endorses 
the prophetic dictum, “The meek shall inherit the earth.” 

lhe prominence of humility or meekness in the Pauline cata- 
logue of virtues indicates that the apostle knew its value in his 
own experience; also that he had no fear that it would sap the 
prophetic spirit or cut the nerve of missionary aggressiveness. 

The question naturally arises, Can there be a true prophet 
in whose experience self-confidence has not given place to faith 
n God? 

lo the undiscerning, self-sufficiency may serve as a substi- 
tute for prophetic inspiration, but it will not stand all tests, 
neither will it endure. The scriptural example is Zedekiah, the 
son of Chenaanah, Ahab’s court prophet. The popular school 
of prophets gave him the center of the stage and chanted his 
choruses. He was a great success. Doubtless he looked like a 
million dollars and made Micaiah look like thirty cents. Im- 
pudence and self-confidence enabled him to “put it over” in 
truly modern style. But God was not with him. Self-confidence 
gives courage of an inferior type, but Christian heroism abides 
in humility surcharged with faith in God. 

All down the line of Christian history the virtue of unfeigned 
humility has adorned the characters of its shining lights With- 
out it they would not have been the prophets, saints ana Aeroes 
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that they were. Without it a man cannot, in this day, be a 
saint, a ‘Christian, or even a true gentleman. 

Let me add as a concluding word that not Mr. Williams’ 
article alone calls forth this protest. The sentiment it expresses 
is widespread. The worship of money-making success, often 
with little regard to methods and character, is affecting religious 
thought. Instead of the business world becoming purified by 
Christian faith, there is danger that Christian faith 
vitiated by commercial materialism. 

In the wording of Mr. Williams’ opening paragraph there is 
1 hint of irony, as if he is half-laughing at the idea he feels 
constrained to endorse. This makes the task of converting him 
seem quite hopeful. It is not improbable that he is one of those 
excellent men who feel that, in order to avoid suspicion of in- 


may be 


sincerity, and as part of the game, it is necessary to assume a 
pose of self-confidence and self-ambition, which hides their real 
spiritual humility. Perfect candor and simplicity are rare and 
lificult, but very delightful attainments. 


Batavia, II. T. W. HaRwoop. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Winning for Christ Through Yourself* 


HAT was it that won this jailer? 
a rather sudden transformation. 


Evidently here is 
When he hears the 
assuring voice of his prisoner crying, “Do yourself 

no harm, for we are all here,” he quickly decided to accept 
A few hours prior to this a man with his travel- 
ing companion had been brought to the jail. The accusation 
had been disturbance of the peace, the real reason was that 
this man had cured a poor demented girl. The mob in the 
market place had been paid to howl by the owners of this girl. 
The jailer had not lived in the town for years for nothing, he 
new the politics of the place. He knew that Paul was inno- 
cent and when he looked upon this intelligent man and his 
equally attractive companion, Silas, a strange sympathy sprang 
Darkness came down upon the city, he sought his bed but 
could not sleep. That dark-complexioned little man had stirred 
him to the depths. And now what was this? Hymns from 
the inner world! With bleeding backs, with feet fastened in excru- 
ciating stocks, Paul and Silas were singing. 


Paul's religion. 


iD 


These men had a 
religion that triumphed over unpleasant surroundings. Evi- 
dently they felt that their gods were still with them. Crashing 
out of the hot night came a storm and an earthquake; never 
had the old prison rocked as it did then. He sprang from his 
ed as the fury of the earthquake continued, the doors were 
opened—if his prisoners escaped his own life must pay the for- 
eit—surely they had gone—they were not fools—he drew his 
sword—his Roman soul could conceive of no honorable thing 
now but suicide—and then—he hears the little man’s soothing 
voice. Lights are brought. He finds that Paul has told the 
truth. He asks for Paul’s religion. He 

tantly accepts it and with his family is baptized immedi- 
ately. Then he spreads a feast for Paul and Silas after having 
vashed their wounds. 
theology. \n 
Mpress of 


His relief is infinite. 


There was no time to take a course in 
earthquake was not unheard of. It was the 
Paul’s personality, together with these strenuous 
experiences, that crystallized his religious views. “Be ye imi- 
tators of me as I am of Jesus Christ’ was Paul's formula. That 
always struck me as a brave, almost blasphemous word. But 
% was quite correct and proper. I once heard a college presi- 
dent say that he considered it perfectly right to win people to 
Christ by first winning them to himself! I was shocked into 
consciousness by that remarkable statement. But it is true. 
Many young men have been won for Christ because they saw 
hrist in that college man. Out in China they call Dr. Mack- 
lin the “Jesus-man.’ Who would doubt but that these simple 
Uniform lesson for September 4: “From Philippi to Ath 
ens.” Acts: 19-34. 


‘ 
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souls are won to Christ throught Dr. Macklin? Would we 
accept Jesus at all did he not demonstrate himself in the lives 
of people whom we know? We saw Christ in our fathers and 
mothers. We saw Christ in strong young men. Many a young 
man or woman going away to a summer conference and com- 
ing into contact with choice young people from many schools 
finds his own soul greatly strengthened. It was my privi 
iege to go to Northfield in my junior year and to meet Robert 
Speer, Mr. Moody and other great souls, but it was the contact 
with over four hundred other young fellows from Yale, Har- 
verd and across the seas that helped me to feel what a hold 
Tesus had on the youth of my day. A mighty sense of com- 
panionship possessed me, I felt myself a part of a glorious 
company. 

1 know of a quiet young man, who, when he was first seen, 
impressed us as cold and selfish. He bore acquaintance. He 
made friends. They liked him. I have seen him lead man after 
man to Christ so quietly that you thought that someone else 
was doing it. Jesus must have interpreters. Unless people can 
see religion working in your life they will have none of it. 
Che disgust at hypocrisy is the other side of this shield, It is 
helpful to know that men are convinced by the sincerity of your 
life. If you stand with Christ, then winning a man to yourself 

Make men believe in Christ because they believe in you. 
Joun R. Ewers 


wins. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


How Methodists 
Find Ministers 

Only one third of the Methodist min- 
isters of the country come into their 
professional work through the road of 
the college and the theological seminary. 
The remainder have been finding their 
places in the church direct from the high 
schools, or even with less than a high 
school education. The Methodists can- 
not increase the number of their semi- 
nary students rapidly enough to meet the 
needs, so they are now making a per- 
sistent effort to increase the quality of 
the short course men. In the United 
States there are 3,500 men who are study- 
ing theology by correspondence under 
the direction of the bishop. These men 
are required to meet their instructors in 
personal work for a brief period each 
summer, in this way setting up personal 
relationships. Recently there has been 
a radical revision of the text-books that 
are offered these men for correspondence 
study. The new text-books have a more 
modern theological outlook, and contain 
also the most modern ideas in the way 
of church administration 


Catholic Daily 
Has Lasted a Year 

While the American Daily Standard, 
the Protestant daily of Chicago, lived 
only three months, the Roman Catholic 
daily, the Daily American Tribune of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has continued for a 
vear. It has 14,000 subscribers, 95 per 
cent of whom receive their paper by 
mail. Catholic opinion, as expressed in 
magazines, seems to lean to the idea that 
such dailies are easier floated in small 
ities than in metropolitan centers. There 
is no agreement at present that such a 
venture would be wise either in New 
York or Chicago. The adventurers of 
the Chicago daily have been wisely ob- 
served by Catholic newspaper men, and 
proper lessons drawn Catholic com- 
mentators assert that Protestantism is 
too much divided to support such a pa- 
per, and this opinion is probably true to 
the facts. 


Disciples Mission Official Returns 
From Latin America 

Mrs. Anna R. Atwatar, vice president of 
the United ‘Christian Missionary Society, 
has recently returned from a five months 
trip in Latin America. The Disciples have 
been given a large assignment of terri- 
tory in Mexico, Argentina and Paraguay 
Mrs. Atwater has been trying to make 
an estimate of what is involved in this 
missionary responsibility. The story of 
her trip will be one of the features of 
the Disciples convention at Winona Lake, 
ind., August 28-September 4. 


Methodist Woman Sends 

Disciples Missionary to Field 
Denominational lines count for less 

than ever in the great task of evange- 

lizing the world. Dr. A. L. Shelton, the 

Disciples missionary to Tibet, who was 

in the hands of bandits for months, has 


made a strong appeal to the religious en- 
thusiasm of America. So profound was 
the impression he made on one audience 
that a Methodist lady has sent to the 
offices of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society two thousand dollars with 
which to finance the return of Dr. Shel- 
ton to his far-away field. This gracious 
gift to the Disciples society is matched 
by many others received by denomina- 
tional boards in which the sectarian 
wires were badly twisted up. 


Largest Correspondence 
School of Religion 

Moody Institute is probably the larg- 
est correspondence school of Bible study 
in the world. At the present time 6,900 
active students are enrolled and these 
are located not only in the United States. 
but in many other countries of the world. 
On August 11 the summer quarter com- 
mencement day was held, and eighty stu- 
dents were graduated. These students 
are of less than bachelor of arts rank 
in their academic experience. Twenty- 
three of the eighty graduated from the 
missionary training course. Rev. Joseph 
Taylor Britain, D.D., pastor of Central 
Presbyterian church of Columbus, Ohio, 
was the speaker. 


Make Up Fund for 
Balkan Delegates 


It looked as though the Balkan dele- 
gates to the Pan-Presbyterian convention 
at Pittsburgh, September ‘16-24, would 
not be able to reach the meeting. Many 
of the countries of central Europe and 
the Balkan region are so impoverished 
that travel is impossible. Some generous 
Presbyterians of Pittsburgh made up a 
purse for the benefit of these delegates, 
and it is now assured that at least ten 
of them will be present. In addition 
there will be delegates from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Australia and South 
\frica. All the denominations that hold 
to the Presbyterian system of church 
government and who accept the doctrines 


commonly called Calvinistic will be rep- 
resented in the meeting. Three hundred 
delegates will be enrolled. The last meet- 
ing of this sort was held in Aberdeen. 
Pittsburgh Presbyterians will entertain 
the delegates in private homes. 


Swedenborgians Celebrate 
Centennial 


Disciples of the Swedish mystic Swe- 
denborg recently celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Church of the New Jerusalem in 
America. The centennial celebration was 
held in Boston where the first mission- 
aries of the new faith began their work. 
The meeting discussed improved meth- 
ods for propagating the faith and also a 
program for strengthening their church 
college at Urbana, Ohio, and the the- 
ological seminary at Cambridge. Mass. 


The Church for 
the Whole Family 

First Presbyterian church at Gibbon, 
Neb., under the pastorate of Rev. Oli- 
ver C. Johnson, is notably successful in 
developing and holding the interests of 
the young people. The church has three 
Christian Endeavor societies, all active 
and flourishing. One of the mediums of 
promotion is a series of camp fires by 
the Senior and Intermediate ‘Christian 
Endeavor societies. The members ap- 
near in Indian costume, sing songs in 
Indian dialect, have exhibits of Indian 
blankets, pottery and weapons. blaze the 
forest trees with Indian Bible verses and 
shoot arrows broadcast to which are at- 
tached Indian Christian messages. They 
debate questions about Indians and 
Christianity and take up offerings of In- 
dian-head pennies in Indian pottery jars. 
The Junior Christian Endeavor Society 
conducts home mission studies and will 
in September hold a commencement serv- 
ice at which a large number will be grad- 
uated into the intermediate society. One 
of the recent junior events was a public 
exhibition at which they made over the 


Churches Agree on Social Program 


HEN Roman Catholics, Episco- 
palians and Freechurchmen can 
get together in a common meet- 

ing and issue a common manifesto in the 
name of Christianity, something has evi- 
dently happened to sectarian prejudice. 
This actually happened in London re- 
cently when a group met in Hyde Park 
to consider the social problem. The 
movement has the ardent support of such 
interesting personalities as Dr. Orchard, 
Dr. Dearmer, Miss Maude Royden and 
six of the bishops of the Established 
church. The message given out from 
the meeting was as follows: 

“In the face of the complete collapse 
of our existing economic, industrial and 
social order, and the bankruptcy of Eu- 
ropean statesmanship, this meeting calls 
upon all men and women of goodwill 
to recognize that the solution of the 
present deadlock can only be found by 


the practical application of the principles 
of Christianity to all the departments 
of human life. 

“It declares that a persistent refusal 
to apply these principles of Truth, Jus- 
tice and Brotherly Love is a denial of 
Jesus Christ who, on Calvary, died in 
their defense. 

“It further records its conviction that 
the existing system, being largely based 
on unrestricted competition for private 
and sectional advantage, must be ended, 
since it fosters the sins of avarice and 
injustice, lays a yoke of thraldom and 
poverty upon masses of men and women, 
and makes war practically inevitable. 

“Therefore, it urges all Christian peo- 
ple to recognize, in the collapse of the 
old society, a God-given opportunity of 
building up a new order founded on 
brotherly cooperation in service for the 
common good.” 
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red flag of anarchy into a Christian 
American flag. The Gibbon church has 
another active organization known as 
the Live Wires. This is a men’s class, 
which renders community service as well 
as studies the Bible. It recently estab- 
lished in the town tourist park an oven 
or the use of travelers stopping to take 
, roadside meal. Mr. Johnson issues each 
month a church letter which goes to 
every member of the congregation. He 
calls his church “The Church for the 


Whole Family,” and he makes his month- 
ly letter friendly, spiritual and inspira- 
tional, with practical suggestions for de- 
veloping all lines of church work. 


Methodists Will Hold 
World Conference 
\ll those who acknowledge themselves 
be the spiritual children of John Wes- 
ley will be represented at the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference in Lon- 
don September 6-16. The last meeting 
this kind was held ten years ago. The 
program has not gone into print yet ow- 
ing to frequent changes in the plans. 
Many who had planned to go have found 
themselves unable to do so, and this 
has made it difficult to assemble the pro- 
gram. The opening sermon of the con- 
erence will be preached by Rev. S. P. 
Rose of Montreal, Canada. A pleasant 
feature of the meetings will be the fact 
that the American delegates will be en- 
tertained in private homes. The total 
group will be five hundred and fifty, and 
these three hundred and twenty-five 
belong to the “western section.” The 
last conference was held in Toronto. The 
ming meeting will be the first that has 
met since the war, and the problems 
that will be considered are of an urgent 
haracter. The denominational families 
tend more and more to form world-wide 
ellowships which fact bears testimony 
to the growing consciousness that the 
religion of Jesus Christ is a world fel- 
lowship, and that this fellowship should 
create a truly catholic church. 


Disciples Will Hold Evangelistic 
Conference at Winona 

There will be no “Doctrinal Congress” 
it the Disciples national convention this 
vear, but announcements have recently 
been made by the officers of the Na- 
tional Evangelistic Association that an 
evangelistic conference will be held on 
\ugust 27-29. The speakers will include 
Rev. O. E. Hamilton, Rev. Jesse M. 
Rader, Rev. Charles Reign Scoville, Rev. 
C. R. L. Vawter, Rev. John L. Brandt, 
Rev. C. J. Sharp, and Rev. H. H. Peters. 
The topics discussed will be for the most 
part of a practical nature, with the pos- 
sible exception of an address by Rev. 

E. Hamilton, the president of the as- 
sociation, on “Stewardship of the Word.” 
This organization formerly held its an- 
ual meeting at Bethany Park, Ind., but 
) recent years the meetings have so de- 
lined in size that the future of the or- 
‘nization is problematical. 


Another Date Set for the 
End of the World 

Many times in the last fifty years the 
millennialists have set the date for the 
end of the world. Following the Miller- 
ite excitement of the past century, this 


has been the favorite occupation for a 
certain kind of popular religious leader. 
The problem is a very difficult one. If 
the date is set too far ahead, people go 
right on with business and pleasure. If 
it is set too near, the prophet lives long 
enough to be derided as a false prophet. 
Pastor Russell lived to be embarrassed 
by the failure of his prophecies concern- 
ing the end of the world in 1914. Now 
comes Wilbur Glenn Voliva, “theocrat” 
of Zion City, IIL, and urges the faithful 
to get ready for the end of the world in 
1923. It is well that he has set the date 
so near. Mr. Voliva is the successor of 
Dr. Dowie of faith-healing fame. 


Big Money for 
Religious Songs 

Few people realize how well a popu- 
lar song writer is remunerated. A pop- 
ular religious song has the advantage of 
staying in vogue long enough to accumu- 
late large royalties. They are still sing- 
ing the “Glory Song,” long after most 
people have quite forgotten “Good Morn- 
ing, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip.” Recently the 
matter of song royalties was made a mat- 
ter of court action. The song “In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye,” which has been pop- 
ular in evangelical circles for a generation, 
was written by Joseph Webster. His 
heirs sued the Oliver Ditson Company 
of Boston for accumulated royalties and 
secured a judgment for $56,000. More 
than one popular religious song has 
meant a competency for life for its au- 
thor. 


Have Never Heard of 
Ten Commandments 

The religious illiteracy of our age is 
one of the appalling facts that lies be- 
hind the juvenile delinquency that dis- 
turbs so many communities. A Brooklyn 
public school recently made an effort to 
find out what the pupils knew about the 
Ten ‘Commandments. Out of ‘13,737 chil- 
dren that were questioned there were 35! 
that had never heard of Commandments 
at all, and a much larger number who 
did not know what this body of law 
contained. In questioning the children 
with regard to ethical obligation it was 
discovered that they had no substitute 
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for the Ten Commandments. The ideas 
of ethical principles were vague and al- 
together inadequate. These discoveries 
on the part of public school teachers in- 
dicate a new sensitiveness to the inade- 
quacy of the public schoo] program. At 
Rockford, Ill, a vacation school is car- 
ried on by certain devoted public school 
teachers in south town where the popu- 
lation is predominantly Italian. The Win- 
nebago Street Community church (Meth- 
odist) has provided morning Bible classes 
for these public school pupils and large 
numbers of them are attending the 
classes in spite of the efforts of priests 
and sisters to discourage Bible study in 
a Protestant church. 


A Community Church That 
Interests the Whole Community 

In Parkdale, Ore., isa church which was 
once Presbyterian but which in recent 
years has been operated as a community 
church. Though still connected with the 
Presbyterian denomination, the union 
is continually emphasized and the 
differences of Christians mini- 
mized. This church prides itself in its 
up-to-date ways of meeting community 
problems. In that country of magnifi- 
cent distances the Sunday school was not 
as large as it should be. A bus was 
rented and operated at cost to haul the 
children to the school and home again. 
The Men’s Forum talks over community 
problems and recently was able to se- 
cure a number of miles of good roads for 
the further unification of the community. 
The church has an active and an asso- 
ciate membership. People who do not 
wish to sever their connection with the 
denomination to which they have been 
ittached in another community are re- 
ceived as associate members. Rev. W. O. 
Benthin is pastor of this church. 


idea 
doctrinal 


Three Altars in 
One Church 

\ mountain community in Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania, is to have a 
new church building in which the people 
may worship according to their prefer- 
ences. The new building will contain an 
altar arranged for the Catholic ritual, one 
for the Episcopal and still another for 


Remaking New York’s Church Map 


HE extensive improvements that are 

planned for the city of New York 

will affect profoundly the vast ec- 
clesiastical properties of that city. The 
Congregationalist has summed up brief- 
ly the far-reaching effect of the improve- 
ments that are under consideration, so 
far as the churches are concerned. Here 
is the way the Boston journal views the 
situation: 

“New York church leaders are delay- 
ing their plans of extension. This is be- 
cause of expected changes in the city 
that will cause numerous adjustments. 
A new harbor in Jamaica Bay is likely 
to turn Brooklyn and vicinity into an 
immense business district, and most of 
the churches will move. A new tunnel 
to New Jersey is expected to send those 
who still have homes in Manhattan out 


into the country, with a similar effect 
upon the churches. Besides these 
changes new bridges over the Hudson 
are probable. This situation is causing 
much thinking, as a half billion dollars 
in ecclesiastical property will be affected. 
It is a time for wise planning. Many new 
sites in the suburbs must be found for 
the churches down town. Certain cen- 
ters must be maintained and new methods 
adopted to meet the changed circum- 
stances. Above all, this situation calls 
for statesmanlike planning among the de- 
nominations that will remove competi- 
tion and make the new arrangements 
meet all the needs of the people efficient- 
ly and economically. Cooperation should 
become the great watchford of the 
churches. A fine example New York 
may set for the nation.” 
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the use of the evangelical sects. It is 
hoped that in this way all the people in 
the community may have religious oppor- 
tunities. 


Disciples Make Large 
Growth in Florida 

Disciples leaders in Florida are insist- 
itg that their state will be the banner 
one in the reports at the next interna- 
tional convention. A net gain of thirty 
per cent has been made in that state 
during the past year. Doubtless the tour- 
ist traffic has had something to do with 
this growth, but there has been a rapid 
strengthening of the ministry. Better 
buildings and more open-minded lead- 
ership have brought results in a state 
where a few years ago there were but 
few Disciples churches. 


Popular Bible Movement 
Wins the Ecclesiastics 

\ few years ago all Greece was torn 
with controversy. The introduction of 
Bibles in the modern vernacular from 
America brought down upon the heads 
of the innovators the wrathful denuncia- 
tions of bishops and students who were 
purists in speech. However, the popular 
Bible movement has at last won. The 
people have insisted upon having their 
Bible in a language which they can read. 
The king himself gave approval the other 
day for the printing of the new Bibles 
ind the bishops have withdrawn their 
objections. This illustrates the truth that 
no church, however’ conservative, can 
continually resist change. The war has 
created conditions which have hastened 
ecclesiastical evolution in many coun- 
tries 


Information About the 
Lutherans Is Now Available 

In celebration of the four hundredth 
inniversary of the Diet of Worms, the 
Lutheran church in America has issued 
1 large volume of almost a_ thousand 
pages in which there is detailed informa- 
tion with regard to Lutheranism through 
out the world. Most people will be sur- 
prised to learn that there are 8,150,000 
Lutherans, and of this number 1,500,000 
ire in the United States. Interest in edu- 

tion is evidenced hy the 144. higher 
schools to be found in various parts of 
the country Of these 33 are theological 
schools. A dozen publication houses pour 
t an abundant literature. The philan- 
thropic interest is shown by 80 homes for 
orphans, 25 home finding societies, 59 
homes for the aged, 81 hospitals for de 
ectives and 35 general hospitals. 
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Write for Samples: 
The Bethany Graded Lessons 


(International Syndicate) 





The most thorough and attractive system of graded 
studies published. 


The 20th Century Quarterly 


A. Senior and Adult Edition. Modern, “red- 
blooded,” covering the International Uniform 
Lessons. 


Intermediate Edition. Puts life into the Uniform 
lessons; will transform character among eighth 
graders and early high school people by its very 
vitality and vigor. 
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How Shall I Get 
Ready to Preach? 


A church college gives religious training 
a state school may not give. A state univer- 
sity gives a broader and more thorough train- 
ing than the average church college can give. 


At the Bible College of Missouri a student 
obtains an intensive religious training while 
getting the educational benefits of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Attending both schools at 
once, he combines the merits of both. 


Ministerial students earn their way 
preaching for near-by churches. 


For catalogue or information write 


G. D. EDWARDS, Dean, 


Columbia, Missouri 
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The Sword or ith le The Sword or 
The Cross? The Cross? 


From “The Nation” (New York) 


“In his searching little volume, ‘““The Sword or the Cross,”’ Mr. 
Page presents with force and truth the extreme position against war 
which must in our opinion be taken by everybody who would be a 
sincere and loyal follower of the teachings of Jesus. Undoubtedly 
this book would not have been allowed to circulate during the war, 
which is but another proof of the fact that all wars constitute in them- 
selves a denial of Jesus and everything that he stood for. Mr. Page 
does not hesitate to accept the logical consequences of his position. 
Thus he declares in answer to the question whether war is justifiable 
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as a means of preserving political liberty that ‘the following of Jesus 
Christ is infinitely more important thar the maintenance of political 
liberty.’ Had the Bolshevists but had the vision to see this at Brest- 
Litovsk, had they but refused to fight and also to sign the shame- 
less German demands, and thus to resist the German evil, their whole 
status in the world, and probably their future, would be entirely dif- 
ferent. We wish for Mr. Page's little volume what is, alas! an impos- 
sible wish, that it be placed in the hands of every school child in this 
allegedly Christian nation. It would do a world of good and be a 
powerful weapon in the fight which is now on to save humanity from 
being exterminated by the very science of warfare which it has lately 
devised, it being today a problem whether war shall go or civilization 
perish. Not the least of Mr. Page's service is his final disposition of 
those phrases of Jesus which, together with the episode of the money- 
changers in the temple, are so blasphemously cited by the believers 
in mass-murder to make it appear that Jesus condoned what would 
have made all his teachings merely ghastly hypocrisy.” 
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(Price of the book, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage) 
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100 Religious Books 


A list prepared by Charles Clayton Morrison, Herbert L. Willett, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Alva W. Taylor and Thomas Curtis Clark 








THE CHURCH AND PREACHING 


Psychology and Preaching. C. S. Gardner. $2.50. 

The Building of the Church. C. E. Jefferson. $1.50. 

The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. Bishop 
Charles D. Williams. $1.25. 

Can the Church Survive in the Changing Social Order? 
Albert Parker Fitch. 80 cts. 

A Community Church. H. E. Jackson. $2.00. 

Ambassadors of God. S,. Parkes Cadman. $2.50. 

Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. $1.75. 

Wanted: A Congregation. Lloyd C. Douglas. $1.75. 

Six Thousand Country Churches. Gill and Pinchot. $2.00 

The Little Town. Paul H. Douglass. $2.25. 

The Course of Christian History. McGlothlin. $2.25. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament. 
A. H. Strong. $1.50. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. $1.50. 

The Manhood of the Master. Fosdick. $1.15. 

Our Bible. Herbert L. Willett. $1.50. 

That One Face. Richard Roberts. $1.25. 

Archaeology and the Bible. George A. Barton. $3.50. 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha F. Crowe. $2.00 

Jesus—The Master Teacher. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

Jesus—Our Standard. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

New Testament in Modern Speech. Weymouth. $2.00. 

Moffatt's New Testament. $1.50. (Pocket ed., $1.75.) 

Jesus in the Experience of Men. T. R. Glover. $1.90. 

The Proposal of Jesus. John H. Hutton. $2.00. 

Epochs in the Life of Paul. A. T. Robertson. $1.50. 

The Life of Paul. B. W. Robinson. $1.75 


SOCIAL 


Social Principles of Jesus. Walter Rauschenbusch. 
The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress. Gardner. 
Christianizing the Social Order. Rauschenbusch. 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. Rauschenbusch. 
Democratic Christianity. Bishop McConnell. 80c. 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question. F. G. Pea- 
body. $2.00. 
Psychology of Social Reconstruction. G. T. Patrick. 
The Great Society. Graham Wallas. $2.25. 
The Social Problem. Charles A. Ellwood. $2.25. 
The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. $2.00. 
Labor and the Common Welfare. Samuel 
Gompers. $3.50. 
Poverty the Challenge of the Church. Penman. $1.00. 
Religion and Business. R. W. Babson. $1.50. 
Fundamentals of Prosperity. R. W. Babson. $1.00. 
The Sword or the Cross. Kirby Page. $1.20. 
The Science of Power. Benjamin Kidd. $2.50. 
The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. $2.50. 


MISSIONS 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. $2.00. 
Christianity the Final Religion. S. M. Zwemer. 

Modern Religious Movements in India. Farquhar. 

The Religions of the World. George A. Barton. 

Vary Slessor of Calabar. W. P. Livingstone. $2.00. 











CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Experience of God in Modern Life. Lyman. $1.50. 
What and Where Is God? Richard L. Swain. $1.50. 
Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. T. Rees. $2.00. 
The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. Denney. $3.00. 
The Christian Hope. William Adams Brown. $1.75. 
Can We Believe in Immortality? J]. H. Snowden. $1.50. 
Immortality and the Future. H. R. Mackintosh. $1.50. 
The Truth About Christian Science. Snowden. 
Originality of the Christian Message. Mackintosh. $1.75. 
Basic Ideals in Religion. R. W. Micou. $2.50. 

What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. $1.75. 
Outspoken Essays. Dean W. R. Inge. $2.25. 

Public Opinion and Theology. Bishop McConnell. $1.50, 
The Meaning of Baptism. Charles Clayton Morrison. $1.35 
Living Again. Charles R. Brown. $1.00. 

The New Orthodoxy. Edward Scribner Ames. $1.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick. $1.15. 

The Meaning of Faith. H. E. Fosdick. $1.35. 

The Meaning of Service. H. E. Fosdick. $1.25. 

The Religion of a Layman. Charles R. Brown. $1.25. 
Psychology of the Christian Soul. George Steven. $1.50. 
The Psychology of Religion. J. H. Snowden. . 

The Religious Consciousness. J. B. Pratt. $2.50. 
Finding the Comrade God. Walter Fiske. $1.15. 
Religion of a Mature Mind. George Albert Coe. $1.75 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training the Devotional Life. L. H. Weigle. 75 cts. 
Talks to Sunday School Teachers. L. H. Weigle. $1.50. 
Social Principles of Education. G. F. Betts. $1.50. 

The School in the Modern Church. H. F. Cope. $1.50. 
How to Teach Religion. G. F. Betts. $1.25. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Daily Altar. Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton 
Morrison. $1.50. (Leather, $2.50.) 

The Eternal Christ. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

The Ambassador. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

Things Eternal. John Kelman. $1.75. 


THE NEW AGE 


New Mind for the New Age. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 
A Better World. Tyler Dennett. $1.50. 

The Christian Faith and the New Day. McAfee. 90 cts. 
The New Horizon in the Church and State. Faunce. 80c. 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility. Patton. $1.25. 
The Gospel and the New World. Robert E. Speer. $2.00. 
Some Aspects of International Christianity. Kelman. $1.00 
The Democratic Movement in Asia. Tyler Dennett. $1.90. 
Is Christianity Practicable? William Adams Brown. $1.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. Davis. $2.50. 
Everybody’s World. Sherwood Eddy. $1.90. 

Princess Salome. Burris Jenkins. $2.00. 

First. Henry Drummond. 50 cts. 

The Strategy of Life. Arthur Porritt. $1.25. 

Life of Theodore Roosevelt. W. R. Thayer. $1.00. 


(Add 10 cents postage for each book) 
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